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CERTAINLY PAPER WON'T BE SO BRIGHT 


CHLORINE HAS GONE TO WAR 


Chlorine is much less necessary for bleaching pulp than for war essentials to 
bleach the bones of dictators. Despite lower color, Champion paper still has 
the excellent printing qualities that long have made it a leader. Champion is a 


large and resourceful organization, and in its wartime products you may expect 





the same margin of superiority that has marked its production in normal times. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N.C... . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 
and Tablet Writing . . . Over 1,500 000 Pounds a Day 





DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 














From One 
Machine— 


the ELROD 





TECHNOLOGY DEPTS 
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Generous supplies of strip material are essential 
to economy and efficiency in modern compos- 
ing room operation. Delays caused by the lack 
of such essential material—searching for leads 
and slugs, robbing standing forms for spacing 
material—piecing short strips together—are 
costly, even though not itemized in your pro- 


duction records. 


@ With an Elrod operating on the floor, any 
composing room can be assured of generous 
supplies of every needed kind of quality strip 
material—leads, slugs, rule and base—from 
1-point to 36-points in thickness and in any 
required height. All of these can be produced 
with one machine which requires only minimum 
attention from a part-time operator. 


Set in Ludlow Ultra-Modern 
and Ludlow Tempo Medium 









@ The Elrod operates on the unique principle 
of drawing continuous metal through a water- 
cooled mold, producing solid dense strip free 
from “trapped air” holes, and brittle breaks or 
welds. Elrod solid strip material withstands even 
the most severe pressures of modern dry-mat 


stereotyping. 


@ The surprisingly low cost of Elrod operation 
and maintenance, with the composing room 
economies which follow upon its installation, 
makes this machine truly profitable. If you are 
looking for the utmost economy and efficiency 
in your composing room, we suggest that you 
investigate the Elrod. Complete information 
regarding an Elrod equipment adapted to your 
requirements will be gladly sent upon request. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


2032 Clybourn Avenue + Chicago, Ill. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 1 

















The National Emergency Dictates Simplification of Paper Lines 


Gilbert DISPATCH Bond and 
Gilbert AVALANCHE Bond 


now to be known only as 


GILBERT BOND 


25% Cotton-Fibre-Content 


This is an announcement we planned to make almost a 
year ago. The growing demand for GILBERT water- 
marked quality paper, representative of this famous 
fifty-year-old name, made the announcement imperative. 


But, the economies and restrictions of Defense did not 
make the new GILBERT paper announcement feasible. 
Now, actual wartime necessity dictates that paper lines 
be simplified . . . materials and labor be conserved .. . 
excessive operations be eliminated. That’s why, as soon 
as present stocks of DISPATCH, AVALANCHE and 
ENTRY papers are exhausted, you will be supplied with 
GILBERT Bond and GILBERT Ledger. 

As originally planned last year, the new GILBERT water- 
marked papers would be the best of their types that 
materials and skill could produce. Today, they still will 


Gilbert DISPATCH Ledger 
and Gilbert ENTRY Ledger 


now to be known only as 
GILBERT LEDGER 


25% Cotton-Fibre-Content 


be the finest in their class... the finest 25% cotton-fibre- 
content papers that wartime restrictions will permit! 


Concentration upon GILBERT watermarked papers in 
our 25% cotton-fibre-content line will permit better 
productive facilities . . . better efficiency in deliveries to 
you through simplification of stocks. 


The GILBERT Bond line will be available in white and 
the permitted color range, with an attractive cockle finish. 
A laid finish will be available in white and ivory. Enve- 
lopes to match in entire line. The GILBERT Ledger line 
will be available in white and buff, and six colors for 
machine posting. Your Gilbert paper merchant will be 
glad to give you any further information .desired regard- 
ing GILBERT Bond and GILBERT Ledger. Gilbert 
Paper Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. 


Published monthly by Tradepress Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Mlinois. Subscription boa 94.00 a@ year in advance; 
single copies, 40 cents. Canadian $4.50 a year: single copies, 45 cents. Foreign $5.00 a@ year; single copies, 50 cents as second-class 
matter, June 25. 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1942, Tradepress Punlieine Corporation. 











The 27x41 Miller Two-Color with 


feeder, delivery and inkers open. 


Obviously. .. easy to use 





NLY eight steps from feeder to delivery 
..and the sheets can be watched from 
the floor all the way. 

Feeder, delivery and inkers may be opened 
with a minimum of effort and are all fully ac- 
cessible open or closed. For easy inker wash- 
up, one pull of a handle exposes all rollers 
and the drop-blade fountain opens wide with- 
out disturbing setting. 

Cylinders are clear of reels and strippers 
when delivery is raised. Form rollers are 
quickly set or removed and the open bed is eas- 
ily worked on from both sides or end of press. 


Automatic oiling with “safety-stop”; non- 
adjustable feeder slow-down; Totalizer; “‘five- 
way” form and inker protection; synchronized 
pile lowering; delivery slow-down; are auto- 
matic advantages exclusively Miller. With 
them the press operator can concentrate on 
better work without manual drudgery. 

Now, more than ever, the cost-reducing 
advantages of Miller Automatics— quick get- 
away; simplicity; speed and versatility, are 
providing the extra measure of service 
necessary to hold business for today’s busy 
plants. 


rilfeg 
MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual “Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Pages 9-12 3 
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“It land already paid for itself 
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Such is the experience of many plants 
with the Rouse Vertical Miterer. 

The time saved is more than in the actual 
mitering operation. The positive accuracy 
of the miters holds make-up time to a min- 
imum, and practically eliminates the bor- 
der corner problem after the form is prop- 
erly locked and on the press. 

The Master Rouse Vertical Miterer cuts 


AT PRESENT DELIVERIES C 


H. B. ROUS 


e228 NORTH WAYNE A 


ROUSE VERTICAL 











up to 1000 miters an hour direct from strip 
material. The Economy cuts 700 an hour. 
Regular models take rule from 2-point 
hairline to 24-point full face. A special 
model takes up to 36-point. 

There are models for large and mall 
plants, priced to meet your available new 
equipment budget. Write for full informa- 
tion, or see your Rouse dealer. _ 


E MADE PROMPTLY 


EuMHE: CHICAGO, 


For Items Not Advertised, See. Annual “Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Pages 9-12 











They’re FREE! 


108H—SALES-MAKING BOOKLET. “The Most 
for Your Money’’—a ready-made sales presenta- 
tion for bond paper printing. Concise, convinc- 
ing ... can be put across in five minutes. Sup- 
plied in reasonable quantities for personal 
presentation to worth-while prospects. 


131H—TO GET MORE LEDGER JOBS use the 
Working Kit of Hammermill Ledger. Shows 
specimen ledger forms, also covers details of 
printing, ruling, punching, spacing. Contains 
complete paper information, also copies of form 
printing order and layout sheets. A valuable 
sales portfolio. 


192H— READY-TO-USE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Prepared ads that help sell job printing. For use 
in local newspaper, house organ, or for blotters 
or envelope enclosures. Free. Check coupon for 
proof sheet for easy selection. 


194H—ENCLOSURE CIRCULARS THAT SELL. 
Lively, easy-to-read messages that will help your 
business as they have helped other printers. 
Supplied free, in quantity, ready to imprint. 
Send out with your statements and other mail. 
Check coupon for titles to select from. 


USE THESE 8 
BUSINESS GETTERS 


to keep your presses running! 


Use coupon below for your copies 











198H—TIE-UP WITH NATIONAL ADVERTIS- 
ING. Window and door sign identifies your 
shop with good printing on famous Hammer- 
mill Bond. Attractive, eye-catching design in 
bright colors. Decalcomania easy to apply to 
window. 


199H—FOR REORDERS use package seals to 
remind customers to think of your shop. Seals, 
or poster-stamps, are printed in same design and 
colors as the window sign above. Furnished in 
convenient boxes of 500 seals. Attach one of 
these to each package of letterheads or business 
forms you deliver. 


212H—SEND SAMPLES WITH ESTIMATES. 
Handy swatches help land orders by showing 
the colors and finishes of Hammermill Cover. 
Envelope enclosure size; space provided for 
your own imprint. Furnished for mailing with 
estimates of jobs that call for cover paper. 


220H—ADD IMPORTANCE TO PRINTING. 
Portfolio shows how to use safety paper to give 
impressiveness to forms and advertising print- 
ing other than checks. A selling idea that will 
please customers and bring you extra profit. 


Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 
Please send me, free, copies of the material checked. 


_] 108H 
_) 131H 


_] 198H 
(| 199H 


(] 192H 
_] 194H 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing Advertisers 




















Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 29 of a Series 


STANDARDIZE ON 


STRATHMORE 


These advertisements fell 
your customers why a fine 
letterhead is true econ- 
omy. They feature lead- 
ing business firms that use 
Strathmore letterhead 
papers. 


Is your LE TTERHEAD eae of your 


This series appears in: 


PROGRAM FOR LEADERSHIP? iinet 


“This is the Mutual Broadcasting Syste”, signing off... — 
and the studio audience leaving after an important broadcast. Radio’s SUGIERS WHREK nati 
only cooperative network, with a hook-up of 196 stations, carries UNITED STATES NEWS torie 
leadership programs, gives their stations top service. And their choice NEWSWEEK on ¢ 


of a Strathmore letterhead tunes in with that policy of the best. ADVERTISING & SELLING thou 


Your audience can’t always see you...but it does see your PRINTERS’ INK G 
letterhead. And a letter on Strathmore Paper states clearly that quality SALES MANAGEMENT grov 
is part of your program for leadership. TIDE pille 


A letter on STRATHMORE BOND, or on STRATHMORE WRITING, FORBES 
costs less than 1% more than a letter written on the cheapest paper 
you might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, or STRATHMORE 
SCRIPT, as fine papers as can be made, a letter costs only 2.9% more. 
Such plus value, for so little cost difference, is sound business economy. 


*Original | 


OUR PART IN THE WAR PROGRAM: Strathmore is devoting an important portion of its 
capacity to the production of papers for communication, records, blue prints, charts, 
maps, and other uses which are essential to the preparation and use of war materials. 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts. 


STRATHMORE ocr 


For Items Not Advertised, See Annual ‘Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Pages 9-12 








Most of us are apt to think of America’s Defense effort 
as a movement which started within the last 12 or 18 
months. Yet throughout the length and breadth of our 
nation . . . among scientists, laboratory men, and in fac- 
tories . . . preparation for preparedness has been going 
on continually for many years, even though no particular 
thought was given to war. 


Giant bombers and heavy tanks of today are only 
grown-up versions of the first aeroplane and the first cater- 
pillar tractor. Regardless of the product . . . whether 


*Original tractor illustration courtesy Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois 
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CONSOLIDATED 
Coaled PAPERS 


AT UNCOATED PRICES 


PRODUCTION GLOSS COATED - MODERN GLOSS COATED 
PRODUCTION COATED E.F.- LAKELAND COATED 





paper, food packaging, or gunpowder . . . any method or 
process for making it better, or faster, or with a smaller 
expenditure of labor or machinery, obviously releases extra 
labor and machinery for direct defense needs. 


So, in the pioneering done years ago by Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper Company, culminating in the pro- 
duction and perfection of finely coated enamel papers at 
uncoated paper prices... Consolidated actually pioneered 
for defense. 


Today in every part of the nation publishers, adver- 
tisers, and printers are buying Consolidated Coated 
Papers at uncoated paper prices, effecting material savings 
in paper costs and improving quality printing at the same 
time — thus recognizing in these trying days the out- 
standing service rendered by Consolidated’s success in 
placing fine coated paper within the budget of every 
printing paper user, 


Consolidated Coated Papers are stocked and sold by leading paper 
merchants in the important cities throughout the nation. 
It will pay you to learn all about them. 





























The Prior Claim 


of 


National Security 





No man need be told today 

that our country’s security de- 

& pends on our military and 

naval might. These are times 

aw that call for resolution and 
endurance .. . for unstinting cooperation and 
sacrifice to the end that this nation’s armed forces 
shall have quickly every weapon and aid needed 


to finish the job. 


We of the Miehle Printing Press and Manufac- 
turing Company have taken our responsibility 
most seriously. We are manufacturing large quan- 
tities of ordnance for the United States Navy and 
many machine tools so sorely needed by hun- 
dreds of other manufacturers anxious and waiting 
to increase their production of defense materials. 


Through early participation in this effort and 
by virtue of long experience in working to high 
standards of mechanical excellence, our produc- 
tion is well under way . . . even ahead of schedule 
in a number of items. And we are naturally proud 
that Miehle was one of the first fourteen American 
industrial concerns whose management and men 
were honored with the U. S. Navy’s famous “E” 
award for “outstanding performance in the pro- 
duction of naval ordnance material for the na- 
tional defense program.” 


The extent of our participation in the National 


Defense Program has necessitated a considerable 
reorganization of our staff and equipment. We 
are not unmindful of our obligation to the many 
users of Miehle Printing Presses and to the 
graphic arts in general. Our customer relation- 
ships, painstakingly built over many years, are 
invaluable to our company’s present and future 
... probably more valuable than all our physical 
assets combined. And so, in our plans we have 
provided for: 


1. Repair part and ma- 
chinist service as usual. 


2. The construction of 


1B 


able to procure necessary materials. 


new machines to the 
maximum extent we are 


3. Continuation of engineering effort to the end 
‘that postwar requirements may be met by im- 
proved Miehle products. 


The extent to which we shall be successful in 
meeting the needs of the graphic arts industry in 
these trying times is certain to hinge on many 
factors beyond our control. We are sure that 
printers will recognize and appreciate this fact 
and we are both proud and grateful for the 
splendid spirit of sympathetic understanding 
which has already been manifested in this regard. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO., Chicago, Illinois 


Official U. S. Navy Photograph 
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NATIONALLY-DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: Partin Paper Company; Sloan Paper 
Co. ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zeller- 
bach. ARK.: Roach Paper Co. CAL.: Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne; General Paper Co.; Zeller- 
bach. COLO.: Dixon & Co. CONN.: Rourke- 
Eno Paper Co.; Arnold-Roberts; John Carter 
& Co.; Green & Low; Henry Lindenmeyr & 
Sons; Whitney-Anderson. D. of C.: R. P. An- 
drews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Stanford. FLA.: 
Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Ever- 
glade Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa 
Paper Co. GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham 
Paper Co.; Macon Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 
IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 
ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & 
Prosser; Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Pa- 
per Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; Marquette Paper 
Co.; Messinger Paper Co.; Midland Paper Co.; 
Swigart Paper Co.; James White. IND.: Cen- 
tral Ohio; Century Paper Co.; C. P. Lesh; 
Crescent Paper Co. IOWA: Carpenter Paper 
Co. KAN.: Central-Topeka. KY.: Louisville 
Paper Co. LA.: Alco Paper Co. ME.: Arnold- 
Roberts; C. H. Robinson. MD.: Antietam Pa- 
per Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; Baxter Paper 
Co.; O. F. H. Warner & Co. MASS.: Arnold- 
Roberts; Butler-Dearden; Carter, Rice & Co.; 
John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Cook- 
Vivian; Mill Brand Papers, Inc.; Paper House 
of N. E.; Percy D. Wells; Whitney-Anderson. 
MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham 
& Prosser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Grand Rapids 
Paper Co.; Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & 
Twine. MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper 
Corp.; Stilwell-Minneapolis Paper Co.; E. J. 
Stilwell. MO.: Acme Paper Co.; Central States 
Paper Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey Fine 
The light of every free people is the Torch ).M da INC Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 
{ Truth ol oka p In thi an ’ : MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co. NEB.: Carpen- 
Of sruiA . .. symbol of a free tress. In this ter Paper Co.; Western Newspaper Union; 
land of ours, it is kept alight by the zeal PRINTING INKS Western Paper Co. N. J.: Bulkley, Dunton & 
Co.; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry 

fo) M-Y-bu el-t-} Ob eel -seUME-tele Mb Uel-Mosule seb elrtucttelemey tl Lindenmeyr & Sons. N. Y. CITY: H. P. An- 
s j drews; Beekman Paper & Card Co.; Bulkley, 

New York Chica g0 Dunton _— — Paper Co.; tac? a 
: per Co.; Green w; Lathrop Paper Co.; 

St. Louis + Boston J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons; Mar- 
quardt & Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; Miller & 
Wright; A. W. Pohlman; Reinhold Card & Pa- 
per Co.; Royal Paper Corp.; Seymour Paper 
Co.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; Shapiro Paper 
Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; Walker-Goulard- 
Plehn; Willmann Paper Co. NEW YORK: 
Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & F. B. 
Garrett; W. H. Smith; Union Paper & Twine. 
N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. OHIO: Alling & Cory 
Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield Paper Corp.; Cin- 
cinnati Cordage; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & 
Wing; The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michi- 
gan Paper Co.; Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper 




































that is printer’s ink. 






















































a ae & Twine Co. OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; 

MECHANISM OF THE CK 5 Tulsa Paper Co. ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co.; 
Sere Fraser Paper Co.; Zellerbach. PA.: Alling & 

: on ee ae BI-LOG Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Hartung & 

e's" PROPORTIONAL SCALE Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 

a sa nt omar Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; 

By a Schuylkill Paper Co.; Whiting-Patterson Co.; 

John S. YY ete een ae wen Wilcox-Walter-Furlong; H. A. Whiteman & 

! Co. R. I.: Arnold-Roberts Co.; John Carter & 

Thompson L AYOUT M EN& Co.; Narragansett Paper Co. S. C.: Dillard Pa- 

oO A 36-INCH SLIDE-RULE per Co. TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; 

$ % Wrapped twice around a six-inch circle Clements Paper Co. TEX.: L. S. Bosworth Co., 

post Range, | to 100 inches. Fractions in linear Inc.; Carpenter Paper Co.; C. & G. Paper 

PAID measure. As Easy to Read as a Foot-Rule. House; Clampitt Paper Co.; Graham Paper 

Appreved and used ACCURATE PROPORTIONS INSTANTLY | Co. “—o Carpenter — “ oe 

ly tne No more tiresome corner-to-corner hit-or-miss. VA.: Old Dominion Paper Co.; Cauthorne Pa- 

Linotype Company. Waterproofed. Precision Non-wear Pivots. per Co.; Richmond Paper Co.; Roanoke Paper 

Twelfth revision. A complete and practical Price $2.00 Co.; B. W. Wilson. WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & 
treatise on Linotype care and operation. THE INLAND PRINTER Towne; Carter, Rice & Co.; Tacoma Paper & 
The inland Printer, Chicago 309 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Il. St the si Sao ie a lg 
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AMERICA 


In these days of conservation—when we are 
admonished to save everything that might 
accelerate the machines of war—let us not 


foolishly neglect to save our own businesses! 


Salesmen, for example, can do other 
things than sell—as many realistic sales 
managers are proving. They can buy, teach, 
investigate. They can cultivate key ac- 
counts and key dealers, undertake market 
research, and make consumer surveys — 
and many of them, technically expert, are 
even entering the laboratories of their em- 


ployers. 


Advertising, too, need not sell merchan- 
dise to be effective, nor must it sell mer- 
chandise to be productive. It can sell good- 


will, information, tolerance, new company 
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policies, prestige, and faith in the future. It 
can sell against forgetfulness, hearsay, ru- 


mors, gossip, and lies. 


The power of salesmanship—printed or 
personal — can best be conserved by being kept 


productive! 


As “Paper Makers to America”, this cor- 
poration regards the advertising of Mead, 
Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright fine print- 
ing papers as essential as the tireless research 
so necessary to keep their strength, finish, 


and printability. unimpaired. 


America’s Victory at war must not be 
handicapped by neglecting to conserve the 
businesses, the products, and the opportu- 


nities of peace! 


THE MEAD CORPORATION 


Offering a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed 
use, including such famous grades as Moistrite Bond 
and Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and 
Indexes; D & C Black & White, Printflex, Canter- 
bury Text, and De & Se Tints. 
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SALES OFFICES 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 
DILL & COLLINS INC. 
WHEELWRIGHT PAPERS, INC. 


New York 
Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Dayton 


Boston 
Kingsport 














Ay good operator 





usinga Pony Rotary 
Round Hole Perfo- 


rator can do all your 





















regular perforating 


m i the time (at V3 
the cost) than ie 





with any 












other type 





of perforator. 
Write us for figures . 








from comparative tests. 







F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, 
Stitchers and Paper Punching and Drilling Machinery 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 
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... The Most Extensive Selection of Related 
**Sans Serif ’’ Designs Available from Any Source 





20th Century lam the Leaden Army that Conquers 
Light and Italic, 


No. 606 | am the Leaden Army that Conquers the 
6, 8, 10, 12 POINT* 


1am the Lea 


14 TO 72 POINT 


lam the Lead 


14 TO 72 POINT 


20th Century | am the Leaden Army that Conquers 
Medium and Italic, 


No. 605 | am the Leaden Army that Conquers 
6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 POINTT 


lam the Lea 


14 TO 72 POINT 


| am the Lea 


14 TO 72 POINT 


20th Century lam the Leaden Army that Conque 
Bold and Halic, 


No. 604 I am the Leaden Army that Conquers 
6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 POINT* 


lam the Le 


| am the Le 


*14 AND 18 POINT ROMAN ALSO 


a I am the Leaden Army that Co 


No. 603 lam the Leaden Army that Con 


6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 POINT* 


lam the L 


14 TO 72 POINT 


lam the L 


14 TO 72 POINT 


20th Century 


== | am the Leaden 


14 TO 72 POINT 


20th Century” 1 am the Leaden Army that Conquers the 
Extrabold Cond. 


and Italic, No.607 | am the Leaden Army that Conquers the 


8, 10, 12 POINT 


| am the Leade 


14 TO 72 POINT (84 POINT CAPS) 


lam the Leade 


14 TO 72 POINT (84 POINT CAPS) 


lam the Leaden Army that Co 


8, 10, 12 POINT 


lam the L 


14 TO 72 POINT 


{14, 16 AND 18 POINT ROMAN ALSO 





SPECIMEN SHEETS SHOWING ALL SIZES SENT ON REQUEST 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY, 24th at Locust St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Composed in Monotype 20th Century Family 




















WAR CONDITIONS 


The conditions of recent months, climaxed by war, have 








affected Harris operations as they have countless other 


companies. The change in manufacturing capacity from 





regular pursuits to war demands, plus shortages of materials, 





makes it impossible to build Harris presses for sale to the 





graphic arts industry. 





However, every effort will be made to maintain the high 





standard of service to which Harris users have been accus- 





tomed for so many years. 





To keep pace with future needs and to promote the con- 


tinued development of offset, effort will be made to carry 





forward Harris research, engineering and development 





activities to the end that progress will have been made when 





the manufacture of presses for the industry is resumed. The 





research programs of the Harris Laboratories on the chemis- 


try of lithography will also be continued and products of 






the Laboratories will be for sale. 





Harris merchandising efforts during this period will be 





devoted to increasing the effective production and use of 


the printed message. 





































Tw POTTER: COMPANY: 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL OFFSET PRESSES 


. General Offices: 4510 East 7ist St., Cleveland, Ohio « Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St. ¢ Chicago, 343 So. Dearborn St. * Dayton, 819 Washington 
St.* Atlanta, 220 Luckie St, N. W.,* San Francisco, 420 Market St. « Harris-Seybold-Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal » Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 
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1), printing Papers 





TRONGLY conscious that paper should be con- 
S served, food manufacturers are keeping a watchful 
eye on the performance of their direct advertising. 
Today, more than ever before, their recipe books, 
circulars, and brochures must do a real selling job... 
must combine paper, pictures and copy for maximum 
effectiveness. Color illustrations must excite the ap- 
petite ...type must be clear-cut for easy reading. 
And the paper itself must be super-smooth to assure 
these results. 

Food product manufacturers, like many other ad- 
vertisers, turn to Levelcoat* printing papers for the 
qualities they need to help put sales stories across 
dramatically and effectively. 

By using Levelcoat printing papers, your customers, Micecagyg ne 
too, can benefit from the superior 


printability of these papers. And they Compare Levelcoat Quality! 


can do this at little or no extra cost 
because Levelcoat papers provide all Re ae 
the maid of costly printing papers at <-e adiaaaialiaaaadiaiadl 
a price they can afford! edge of old-style manufactured 
Levelcoat papers are for every type Princing paper. Compare with “B". 
of letterpress printing. For free [ B 
samples which show the fine printed . 
“B” is a diagram of greatly enlarged 


‘ ith th , 
results obtainable with these new-type odag aban tenes bane 


papers, call or write our nearest sales Note the smoothness of both sides 
of Levelcoat paper. This smooth- 
ness is obtained by new and exclu- 
paper merchant. sive processes and is the secret of the 
unexcelled printed results obtained 
with Levelcoat printing papers. 


Jrufect ki mfect M u li ifect 


For Highest-Quality Printing Companion to Trufect at lower cost For volume printing at a price 











office. Or get in touch with your 
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but increasing press capacity with 


Christensen Continuous Stream Feeders 


means extra della to you 


Don’t pinch ae and squeeze nickels to eke out a profit — 
and let old-fashioned feeding methods rob you of dollars of 
unused press capacity. Now the stream feature of feeding 
sheets in underlapped relation — the Christensen way — helps 
you match the speed, economy, and superior performance of 
modern equipment, with your present presses. You're in a 
better position to get more business at a profit, for two reasons: 
(1) Quicker adjustment cuts unproductive “down time” 

(2) Faster running gets full capacity out of your presses (and 
other sheet-fed equipment). Yet register is actually closer at 
these high speeds, and you deliver better-looking work that 
keeps your accounts loyal. Many prominent plants now cut 
their estimates for press time — and get more business at a 
profit — by using Christensen Continuous Stream Feeders. 


\ the same yourself. F-4 





* 
Write for free Bul- 
letin No. 101 ex- 
plaining 14 features 
that set high stand- 
ards of sheet 
feeding. 


* 
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Glory! Glory! Glory! 


* The gilded names of gallant 


American boys—defenders of mini- 
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ature Wake Island — will be en- 
shrined in history’s Golden Urn— 


remembered ages after time has 


been lulled asleep in Eternity’s arms. 





MANY JOB 


Patawite 9 lb. Manifold is doing a 
hundred and one jobs these days— 
from simple office forms to elaborately 
printed broadsides. 

Patawite is made on precision fine 
paper machines. Printers say that this 
lightweight sheet has exceptional quality 
and strength. 

Patawite is unwatermarked, unglazed, 
and comes in canary, goldenrod, pink, 
green, blue and white. It is furnished 
in cut sheets of standard sizes, packaged 


in convenient units. 


* Note to Printers 


Our distributors are necessarily limited in 
the supplies they can offer. Consequently, 
before setting your printing dates, it is 
wise to order your needs well in advance. 











DISTRIBUTORS 
ALABAMA 
Strickland Paper Company, Birmingham 
CONNECTICUT 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, Hartford 
The Minotte E. Chatfield Company, 
New Haven 
FLORIDA 
Knight Bros. Paper Company, Jacksonville, 
Miami, Orlando, Tallahassee and Tampa 
GEORGIA 
Knight Bros. Paper Company, Atlanta 
ILLINOIS 
Bradner Smith & Company, Chicago 
INDIANA 
Crescent Paper Company, 
KENTUCK 
Miller Paper Company, Louisville 
LOUISIANA 
United Paper Company, New Orleans 
MARYLAND 
The Whitaker Paper Company, Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Stimpson, Inc., Boston 
MINNESOTA 
The John Leslie Paper Company, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 
MONTANA 
The John Leslie Paper Company, Great Falls 
NEW JERSEY 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, Newark 
NEW YORK 
Herrmann Paper Company, Inc., 
New York City 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, New York City 
Miller & Wright Paper Company, 
New York City 
The Alling & Cory Company, 
Buffalo and Rochester 
Miller Paper Company, Syracuse 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company, Raleigh 
OHIO 
The Alling & Cory Company, 
Akron and Cleveland 
The Imperial Paper Company, Cincinnati 
Sterling Paper Company, Columbus 
Paper Merchants, Inc., Toledo 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Whiting-Patterson Company, Philadelphia 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Company, 
Philadelphia 
The Alling & Cory Company, Pittsburgh 
H. A. Whiteman & Company, 
Wilkes-Barre and Williamsport 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company, Columbia 
TENNESSEE 
Bond-Sanders Paper Company, 
Chattanooga and Nashville 
TEXAS 
L. S. Bosworth Company, Inc., Houston 
VIRGINIA 
Caskie Paper Company, Inc., Lynchburg 
Old Dominion Paper Company, Norfolk 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
WEST COAST 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
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Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


K. t4 tol, Penniyl VanNLa 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK e Ill WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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TRADITIONALLY PREFERRED FOR PRECISION PRINTING PRODUCTION 





ICTORY WAR QUALITY PAPERS 


Former ‘'brightness’’ of Northwest Pedigreed Papers is patriotically and cheerfuily 
sacrificed to release chlorine for war production. However, the regular standard 
finishes and utility values are being rigidly maintained by NORTHWEST in its 
Victory War Quality Papers—and they are surprisingly clean also. We are proud of 
the ingenuity and skill of our expert papermakers in meeting the national emergency. 


NORTHV EST 


PEDIGREED PRINTING PAPERS 
MINNESOTA, JU. S. A. 


Copyright, 1942. By The Northwest Paper Company 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY ° CLOQUET, 
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Robert Yarnall Ritchie Photograph 


TYPE onthe 
Great types have design-distinction. It is Linotype’s 
CHARACTER job to retain that distinction—the type’s subtlety 


and personality -throughout each phase of de- 
sign and production. Precision control, trained 


“LINOTYPE craftsmen, plus a half-century of experience in- 


LINOTYPE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


sure the distinction that brings type character. 


Set in Linotype Spartan Family 
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63@3¢3432LL TOO OFTEN, in the frenzy and hysteria of war- 
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-f-&: time business, is the good ship Advertising al- 
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‘Sts lowed to ride her solitary anchor, forgotten or 





neglected. Many businessmen forget the vital role Adver- 
tising played in forging this country into the great nation 
that it is...a nation that has been menaced by other 


wars, too, but a nation that will not be vanquished. It 
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is then that the printer must seek to dissuade his short- 7 i 
sighted clients ... to persuade them that mow is the time | 
to sail the ship, full-rigged, .. . for only thus can she 
be converted into the flag ship which will lead them 


safely through the shoals of post-war reconstruction. 
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Cartoon reproduced by courtesy of Chicago Advertising Club Bulletin, and Paul Battenfield, Chicago Times artist 
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Machine and Supply Men 
Future With Confidence & conditions ot War wit 


Result in Hardships, But Not in Fatal Ones, Industrialists Believe ¢ By RICHARD JOINER 


TORMY SEAS lie ahead for the 
S graphic arts industries... 

seas filled with hidden rocks 
and shoals that will demand the 
utmost skill and care to navigate 
successfully . . . commercial perils 
which in their way are as threat- 
ening to business as lurking subs 
are to surface craft, ... but the 
graphic arts will come through! 

This is the consensus of repre- 
sentative leaders of the industries 
which supply the graphic arts with 
the lifeblood of their trade, machin- 
ery, paper, and other materials as 
vital to printing as ammunition is 
to armies. 

Upon the supply industry rests 
the destiny of the printing industry, 
for without supplies printers obvi- 
ously cannot function, and to give 
our readers—the printers of the na- 
tion—the most candid and accurate 
picture possible of what lies in store 
for them, THE INLAND PRINTER has 
gone straight to the heart of the 
problem, the suppliers themselves. 

Leaders of this great industry 
were asked to submit their analysis 
of the emergency which confronts 
all engaged in the graphic arts; to 
outline their expert views regarding 
the probable effect of the war upon 
the printing trades. 

Replies to queries put to these 
men were most enlightening, and 
in the main carried a note of cau- 
tious optimism which reflected a 
faith that printers “can take it,” 
can successfully shorten sail in the 
coming war-born typhoon when the 
gaunt fury of curtailment screams 
through the rigging. 


a 


In some instances manufacturers 
asked that their opinions remain 
anonymous; others consented to be 
quoted directly. But signed or un- 
signed, this symposium of expert 
opinion relates a story of keenest 
interest to all in the graphic arts 
industries. 

It is important to bear in mind 
that anticipation of serious short- 
ages is based solely upon the as- 
sumption of a prolonged war. Ex- 
cept for certain restricted metals 
and chlorine for bleaching, the 
graphic arts has not as yet felt the 
full pinch of rigorous curtailment. 
Should hostilities cease within a 
year or so, it is highly probable that 
hardships which the printing in- 
dustry will be called upon to bear 
will be slight. But business men 
must ever take the long view: ex- 
pect the worst and prepare for it, 
then should conditions take a sud- 
den favorable turn, it can be treated 
as a pleasant surprise. 

A distinct note of optimism is 
sounded in the following statement 
prepared for THE INLAND PRINTER by 
Harry A. Porter, vice-president in 
charge of sales for the Harris-Sey- 
bold-Potter Company, who says: 

“The conditions of recent months, 
climaxed by war, have affected op- 
erations with us as they have many, 
many other companies. The change 
in manufacturing capacity from 
regular pursuit to war demands, 
plus shortage of materials, makes it 
impossible to build Harris presses 
for use in the graphic arts industry. 

“We anticipate volume business 
for our customers—the printers and 


lithographers—without a_ serious 
shortage of materials with which to 
do a reasonable job. Shortage of 
materials,” said Mr. Porter, “will 
probably limit the variety of results 
rather than the total volume. There 
will be paper, ink, and other prod- 
ucts to tell the American story, even 
though these products have a less 
wide range of selection.” He con- 
tinued with: 

“The insistent demand of the na- 
tion’s all-out war effort and the vi- 
tal necessity of steel in the nation’s 
program make it obvious that it will 
be impossible to accept orders for 
new presses. The Harris service and 
parts department will work zeal- 
ously to service the presses now in 
operation. 

“The research program of the 
Harris laboratories on the chemistry 
of lithography will be continued,” 
Mr. Porter declared. “Effort will be 
made to carry forward Harris re- 
search, engineering, and developing 
activities to the end that progress: 
will have been made when the man- 
ufacturing of presses for the indus- 
try is resumed. 

“There will, we believe, be a need 
for printers and lithographers to 
revamp certain phases of their pro- 
duction and pressroom equipment, 
but for ‘the duration’ the nation 
will need the influence of good 
printing as never before. 

“It seems to us that the modern 
equipment, already in operation, 
will well serve the standards neces- 
sarily fixed during war conditions. 
Certainly there will be enough pa- 
per, ink, and other products that 
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the graphic arts industry may co- 
Operate in its all-out effort to be of 
maximum service to the nation,” he 
concluded. 

Brief, but revealing a keen grasp 
of the subject, is the following state- 
ment by Neal Dow Becker, president 
of the Intertype Corporation: 

“If, as would seem probable, the 
war will not be concluded before 
1945 or 1946, it is pretty safe to as- 
sume that scarcities of printers’ 
supplies, or restrictions upon their 
use, are bound to become painful. 
There will probably be a gradual 
deterioration in the standards of 
printed work, particularly in color 
printing (due to changes in the 
chemical content of inks) and in 
typography. However, the graphic 
arts industry will continue to func- 
tion and the clients will make proper 
allowances.” 

From J. Edgar Lee, president of 
The Challenge Machinery Company, 
comes this comment: 

“It is impossible,” Mr. Lee stated, 
“to forecast with any degree of ac- 
curacy the future availability of 
printing machinery and equipment. 
Obviously, the supply is restricted 
by the demand for materials to pro- 
duce military ordnance; and with 
such a gigantic program ahead, we 
cannot expect the printing equip- 
ment situation to improve. 

“At present, most of our deliveries 
are being made on priority orders, 
and further curtailment of com- 
mercial production may be neces- 
sary as we devote more and more of 
our facilities to the manufacture of 
precision equipment for aircraft, 
automotive, and many other de- 
fense industries. 

“Having anticipated current and 
proposed regulations on commercial 
buying,” Mr. Lee continued, “we 
have made every possible provision 
to supply our trade with replace- 
ment parts. Although we can make 
no promises in this respect, we hope 
to be able to furnish the necessary 
parts to keep all Challenge machines 
in working order throughout the 
war.” 

Gordon Montgomery, Jr.,executive 
vice-president of the Miller Printing 
Machinery Company, states: 

“There seems little likelihood that 
our country’s war effort will permit 
the manufacture of much if any 
printing equipment for the duration 
of the war. We ourselves will ship 
no machines after about the end of 


March, by which time, however, we 
expect to have completed all of the 
unfilled orders which we now have. 

“In so far as parts are concerned,” 
he continued, “we have a more than 
adequate supply on hand, either in 
rough or finished condition. How- 
ever, a tendency on the part of some 
users to stock up on repair parts has 
made it necessary for us to curtail 
the shipment of such parts.” 

In a circular letter which accom- 
panied Mr. Montgomery’s com- 
ments, it is explained that no new 
parts for Miller presses can be sup- 
plied unless the old parts to be re- 
placed are returned direct to the 
office from which the new parts are 
ordered. 

This letter also states that no in- 
crease in parts prices is contem- 
plated over those which have pre- 
vailed unchanged during the past 
eight to ten years, despite substan- 
tial rise in costs. 

The following two comments must 
remain anonymous. They are ex- 
pressions, however, of two impor- 
tant manufacturers in the supply 
field, who will be identified here as 
“Manufacturer A” and “Manufac- 
turer B.” 

“Rulings from Washington are 
being issued and superseded by new 
rulings so fast,” said Mr. “A,” “that 
the manufacturer finds it most dif- 
ficult to reach any determination as 
to what even the existing status is 
and much less ability to determine 
future status. 

“We have just had a copy of the 
new Preference Rating Order P-100, 
which supersedes all previous or- 
ders. From a reading of this we 
gather that the Office of Production 
Management is desirous of issuing 
preference rulings on the materials 
necessary to manufacture replace- 
ment parts and supplies for printers 
now having machines of our manu- 
facture in operation. There appears 
to be no limitation on the amount 
of material which can be secured 
under the preference ruling, but 
certainly there is an effort to limit 
these materials to only the quantity 
necessary to fill customer orders. 

“It must be remembered,” he con- 
tinued, “that a preference ruling 
covering the purchase of material is 
of no value if the material in ques- 
tion must be made up special by the 
supplier, since the cost of setting up 
to make only a small quantity of 
material would be prohibitive. 


“We expect to be able to take care 
of our existing customers with nec- 
essary replacement parts and sup- 
plies for many months to come, but 
it will be necessary that all customer 
orders carry the notation, ‘Material 
for maintenance, repair or operat- 
ing supplies—Rating A-10 under 
Preference Rating Order P-100,’ with 
the terms of which I am familiar.” 

“Manufacturer B”: 

“During the past six months the 
printing equipment industry has 
been finding it increasingly more 
difficult to obtain materials with 
which to supply the graphic arts in- 
dustry. It is only a matter of months 
before we will be unable to furnish 
any more new machinery. The pri- 
ority system has operated to such 
an extent that we are unable to ob- 
tain materials to build presses but 
it is to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment will permit us to keep existing 
equipment in shape by repair and 
replacement parts. 

“As far as other equipment is con- 
cerned we cannot foresee what the 
future holds. However, we do believe 
we shall be in a position to supply 
the needs of the printer in type and 
similar items for some time. Our 
suppliers of resale products which 
we handle have indicated rather 
generally that they expect to be able 
to continue to supply us with our 
current quota. But there are excep- 
tions even to this general statement, 
as a few of these suppliers advise 
that they cannot furnish equipment 
as previously done unless the pri- 
ority regulations are relaxed. 

“In view of these few comments 
which clearly show that some of us 
have found and are still finding it 
practically impossible to produce 
our normal requirements,” Mr. “B” 
went on, “it is only fair to assume 
that conditions will become worse 
now that we are at war since the 
Government will divert a much 
higher percentage of metals and 
equipment from civilian to war 
needs.” 

Metals for printing plates, para- 
doxically the weakest point in the 
graphic arts’ “armor” of supplies, 
their present and anticipated future 
status, are discussed authoritatively 
by B. W. Schwerin, general manager 
of the Bridgeport Engravers Supply 
Company, of New York City: 

“Copper and zinc are under full 
Government control and the civilian 
consumption of these vital metals in 
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1942 will be greatly restricted,” Mr. 
Schwerin stated. 

“Copper and zinc make brass,” he 
continued. “At present the shortage 
of copper is the more acute, but as 
the supply of copper increases more 
zinc will be consumed in the manu- 
facture of brass to supply the in- 
satiable demand for shell casings 
and other vital war supplies. 

“The graphic arts industry at the 
present time is able, under General 
Preference Order P-100, to secure as 
operating supplies certain vital ma- 
terials that can be secured in no 
other way. Copper, however, is fur- 
ther restricted by Conservation Or- 
der M-9-c, giving those concerns 
which are eligible to secure copper 
under General Preference Order 
P-100 the following options as to the 
amount of copper they can use in 
the first quarter of 1942 and each 
succeeding quarter until further no- 
tice is received. 

“(1) Seventy per cent of the total 
amount of copper or copper base al- 
loy, respectively, used in the aggre- 
gate by him in the manufacture of 
such article during the last three 
months of 1940, or 

“(2) Seventeen and one-half per 
cent of the total amount of copper 
or copper base alloy, respectively, 
used in the aggregate by him in the 
manufacture of such article during 
the year 1940, or 

“(3) Fifty per cent of the total 
amount of copper or copper base al- 
loy, respectively, used in the aggre- 
gate by him in the manufacture of 
such article during the period be- 
tween July 1 and September 30, 1941. 

“The metal used in the graphic 
arts industry is not used ‘in the ag- 
gregate,’ as defined in Order M-9-c, 
consequently I feel that an appeal 
to the Office of Production Manage- 
ment should result in a special or- 
der from O.P.M. to cover all metals 
used in the graphic arts industry. I 
say ‘used’ because only a very small 
percentage of metal is consumed, 
the remainder being returned to in- 
dustry in the form of scrap. Outside 
of the ‘pool’ of metal that is in use 
by the graphic arts industry at any 
given time, very little, if any, con- 
servation could be achieved by re- 
stricting metal in the graphic arts 
industry.” 

It is impossible to hazard definite 
assurance of continued supply of 
chemicals used by the graphic arts 
industries, according to a statement 





I. P. CALLED TURN 
IN DRIVE FOR 
METALS SAVING 


@ A report from Associated Press 
dated January 22, stated that the 
War Department is now considering 
proposals for recovering unesti- 
mated quantities of copper, lead, 
tin, brass, aluminum, and zinc, now 
“frozen” in the form of obsolete en- 
gravings, printing plates, and dies 
in print shops throughout the land. 

The War Department's proposal 
is motivated, of course, by the 
growing shortage in these metals, 
a shortage which THE INLAND 
PRINTER foresaw several months 
ago and, in “An Open Letter to 
Uncle Sam,” published in our Au- 
gust issue, urged reclamation of 
the “frozen’’ metals mentioned in 
the A.P. report. 

In our August article, THE INLAND 
PRINTER suggested that printers 
throughout the country rummage 
through their plants and see how 
much “dead metal” could be sal- 
vaged, in a “Clean-up and Cash-in 
Week.” 

Estimates of the vast amount of 
metal which could be reclaimed 
through this method were printed 
in the article; estimates which were 
based upon actual interviews with 
printers, large and small. In one 
shop, for example, which did a 
$75,000 annual gross business, the 
operator estimated that his dead 
metal would amount to more than 
$2,500. 

After considerable probing into 
the matter, it was evident that ap- 
proximately 3 per cent of a plant's 
total annual gross would be rep- 
resented in dead metal. Since the 
total volume of printing business 
done in the letterpress end of the 
industry alone in 1939 amounted 
to $2,170,968,706 (from figures pub- 
lished in an article in the March 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER) a 
stock of dead metal worth $65,1239.- 
061.18 is indicated. 

Uncle Sam did not reply to our 
Open Letter to him. Maybe the As- 
sociated Press item is his answer. 











by C. E. Cosby, of the Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works. 

“Conditions with respect to the 
graphic arts chemicals have altered 
so much within the last few weeks,” 
Mr. Cosby declared, “that we are 
hesitant to make any predictions on 
availability of various chemicals. 


“Developments abroad have had 
their part in making certain chem- 
icals quite scarce, while the heavy 
buying of our own Government may 
result in some raw materials being 
insufficient for the demand.” 

Mallinckrodt, Mr. Cosby stated, 
will use every means at its com- 
mand to fill orders promptly and to 
conduct business in as nearly a nor- 
mal manner as possible. 

“When shortages develop alloca- 
tions will be made on as equitable 
a basis as possible until such short- 
age has been adjusted,” he said. 

While not directly expressive of 
the opinion of any particular paper 
manufacturer, a recent bulletin, 
issued jointly by the three paper 
control divisions of the O.P.M., is of 
vital significance to all members of 
the graphic arts industries. 

The bulletin is in the form of a 
warning to hold inventories to a 
“practicable working minimum,” 
and bears the signatures of Norbert 
A. McKenna, Chief, Pulp and Paper 
Branch; George A. Renard, Acting 
Chief, the Printing and Publishing 
Branch, and of Walter C. Shorter, 
Chief, Containers Branch. 

Cited in the bulletin is amended 
Priorities Regulation No. 1, which 
imposes a strict limitation on inven- 
tories, even to the extent of prohib- 
iting a user from accepting delivery 
of materials to augment already 
swollen inventories. 

The regulation states that the 
term of “practicable working min- 
imum” must be strictly construed, 
and that “the mere fact that the 
rate of turnover has increased or 
that materials are difficult to obtain 
does not justify maintaining inven- 
tories above the minimum with 
which operations can be continued.” 

Drastic action under the regula- 
tion may be taken against any per- 
son who permits inventories to ex- 
ceed the stated limitation, the 
branch chiefs warned. In several 
instances of aggravated violation, 
the Director of Priorities has issued 
orders prohibiting the offenders, for 
a specified period, to deal in the 
materials that are covered by the 
orders violated. 

To quote from the bulletin: 

“All users of pulp, paper, and 
paper products who have current 
inventories of any materials in ex- 
cess of a practicable working min- 
imum must refrain from accepting 
further deliveries.” 
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IN TIME OF WAR 


PIRIGIPARI OR IPIsACIs 


By E. E. SHELDON, The Training Department, The Lakeside Press 


HE OLD SAYING, In Time of Peace Prepare for War, is doubly true when reversed: In Time of War 
Prepare for Peace! Common Defense is of first importance at this time. But when once again we are on a 
peace-time basis, the return must not find us as in other days unable to adjust peace-time conditions without 
serious trouble. The need for training in the printing industry must not be overlooked. Right now we must 
train boys to fill the positions that will be open for skilled craftsmen in the work to come as a necessary part 


of the revival of peace-time business. 


It is well to remember that skill comes through training, 
long and thorough. 

When once again skill is measured in its own terms rather 
than in academic language, the real training values in the 
vocational arts (in which Printing occupies an outstanding 
place) will come to be recognized. Then the so-called “cul- 
tured” will accept the culture of those who know things, not 
words, as equal to their own. 

In the development of printing it became apparent that 
the old apprenticeship system of master and apprentice, val- 
uable as it was in training craftsmen by the direct and per- 
sonal contact method, was to die out. Some new system was 
needed to take its place if craftsmen were to be trained and 
printing were to maintain the high standards of the old days. 

Today a new system of learning and earning, in which a 
special department is set aside for training, either in indi- 
vidual plants or in central organized groups, has replaced 
the old apprenticeship. Boys are given the opportunity to 
learn the trade thoroughly under the direction of skilled 
craftsmen, trained to teach. These training courses include a 
preliminary, or pre-apprentice course for a short period to 
determine whether the boy is interested in printing and to 
prove his ability to learn the trade. This period is divided 
equally between trade training and actual work on such jobs 
as are available for beginners. The boys might be put to work 
as messengers, putting away materials, or other simple jobs, 
thereby learning the language and the routine of a printing 
plant. The time spent in the training department should be 
equally divided between trade and related academic sub- 
jects. The academic work should include the mathematics 
of printing, English, drawing and design, civics, and elemen- 
tary science. All of these related subjects should be applied 
to printing, also a short course in simple accounting. 

Following the pre-apprentice term, if all are satisfied, 
an apprentice agreement is entered into, signed by the boy, 
his parents or guardian, and the employer or the employer’s 
representative. The contract states the term, rates of pay, 
trade to be taught and related training to be given. 

During the entire apprentice term the boys are given reg- 
ular progressive trade training, and every opportunity is 


offered to learn the trade thoroughly. The related academic 
work is continued for the entire term, the apprentices being 
allowed several hours each week on pay to attend classes. 

The employer, or the boy’s apprentice instructor is re- 
sponsible for the program to be carried out as outlined and 
as covered by the apprentice contract. If the training is 
properly given and regular advancement tests are passed at 
the end of the apprentice term (usually five years), the 
young man will be a qualified journeyman in the trade se- 
lected and will receive the journeyman’s pay in that trade. 

A diploma is presented to the apprentice when he com- 
pletes his term, giving his status as a craftsman. Some train- 
ing departments or groups set aside a small sum separate 
from his weekly pay, apart from his actual wages. This sum 
accumulates and is given to the apprentice as a bonus, if and 
when he completes his term. The bonus tends to train the 
apprentice; also to save a part of his wages so that when he 
becomes a journeyman he is possessed of a fund and can 
look forward to becoming the owner of a home and to tak- 
ing his part in a community as a good citizen. With a good 
trade, a home, and a share in the affairs of a community, he 
has indeed accomplished something. 

The educational requirement for admission to an appren- 
ticeship training course should be in most cases graduation 
from a recognized four-year high-school course with satis- 
factory grades. Those who wish to enter the pressrooms may 
well be graduates of technical high schools and be interested 
in the machine shop courses. 

Many public schools offer courses in printing as an in- 
dustrial subject, and where properly organized under the 
direction of skilled craftsmen as teachers, may help some 
boys to decide upon printing as a vocation. The main work 
of such courses should be to train the students to appreciate 
good printing, and, in connection with the art courses, to 
appreciate printing as a fine art. Industrial courses in the 
schools should never be run as job printing offices exploiting 
child labor and turning out a product that makes Printing 
Art a joke. No specimen of printing should be allowed to 
leave the school shop unless it is a credit to the institution 
as well as to the students and to the instructor. 








MPLOYERS should realize that now is the time to do their share in training enough boys 
to fill the places that will be vacant in their plants within the next few years. 
Employers, it is your job to train! Do it now—either in your own plants, or in a group school. 
Do not expect some one else to do your job, for that some one will expect you to do his job—and 
that will get no one anywhere. Train boys for your trade and do it now! 
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Envelopes an Advertising 
Medium in Old Days 


uURING the last half of the 
D nineteenth century, when 
the postal system was still 
relatively new, the envelope was an 


important medium for advertising. 


There were no strict rules govern- 
ing the amount of space to be left 
free for the address, and, as a re- 


sult, many advertisers literally cov-’° 





E. E. Sheldon, author of “In Time 
of War Prepare for Peace,’ on op- 
posite page, treats in this article 
with a subject upon which he is re- 
garded as one of the nation’s out- 
standing authorities. In his present 
capacity of adviser of the training 
department of R. R. Donnelley’s 
great Lakeside Press of Chicago, 
Mr. Sheldon comes in contact with 
hundreds of youthful aspirants to 
the various printing crafts, and his 
observations and analysis of the 
personnel problems facing the 
graphic arts is of peculiar signifi- 
cance to all members of those in- 
dustries. He is the author of sev- 
eral books, including “Applied 
Arithmetic and Applied English,” 
and has written numerous instruc- 
tional pamphlets for use in classes 
in printing. He is well known as a 
Promoter of industrial education 
and as a pioneer in printing edu- 
cation. Born in Aztalan, Wisconsin, 
Mr. Sheldon is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin. 








By ETNA M. KELLEY 


ered their envelopes with text and 
illustrations, both front and back. 
Generally, illustrations printed on 
the front were in pale ink, so that 
addresses could be written over 
them and still be legible. 

Comparatively few advertising 
covers of the Civil War period and 
the years before the turn of the 
century have survived, because peo- 
ple considered them valueless and 
usually threw them away. What is 
probably the finest collection in ex- 
istence was assembled by the late 
Edward S. Knapp, of New York City. 

An enthusiastic philatelist, stu- 
dent, and historian, Mr. Knapp col- 
lected stamps and covers of many 
kinds; but to the layman and ad- 
vertising world his advertising cov- 
ers are of greatest interest. The col- 
lection is comprehensive, including, 
for example, thousands of hotel cov- 
ers. Agriculture is also well repre- 
sented, through envelopes bearing 
pictures and descriptions of farm 
animals, produce, and agricultural 
machinery. Canned goods, medi- 
cines, furniture, games, musical in- 
struments—all are shown on old 
envelopes, mainly through wood en- 
gravings which permit the repro- 
duction of an amazing amount of 
detail. 

Anyone who had something to sell 
—from a ham to railroad transpor- 
tation—was likely to use his enve- 
lope as a means of telling his sales 
story. The manufacturer would 
show his product—corset, stove, 
lawn mower, mill, carriage, harness 
oil, as the case might be; and tell 
about it in great detail. The dairy 
farmer would show his Jersey or 
Ayrshire on his envelope. A breeder 
might show one of his fine animals, 
and perhaps tell something of its 
sire and dam. The poultryman 
would show his Plymouth Rock, and 
the hog grower his Poland China. 
The veterinarian might show his 
building, or a pair of spirited horses. 
A retailer would show one or more 
of the articles he had for sale at 
his establishment—a can of corn or 
a plow. A bicycle “riding academy” 
might (and did in at least one in- 
stance) depict a man on a high- 





ENVELOPES AS A 
“NEW” AD MEDIUM 


@ Perhaps the current impending 
paper shortage will bring about the 
revival of the time-honored custom 
of using the envelope as an ad- 
vertising medium. Our forefathers 
recognized the value of the en- 
velope in this respect, carrying the 
practice to such extremes that, in 
many instances, insufficient clear 
space was left for the address. 
There’s a postal regulation now, 
requiring that 3’ inches of clear 
space at the right side of the en- 
velope be left free for the address 
and possible postal needs. But this 
still leaves quite a bit of room for 
advertising purposes. An envelope 
that passes through the mails may 
be seen by many persons; some 
are kept indefinitely, by stamp col- 
lectors and others. An advertiser 
could do worse than use this valu- 
able “white space” to spread his 
message.—THE EDITOR. 











wheeler, nonchalantly riding along 
with one hand on the handlebar. 

When there were wars, or rumors 
of war, people grew actively patri- 
otic, as they are today, and the flag 
and other patriotic emblems were 
displayed on envelopes. In the col- 
lection there are hundreds of en- 
velopes used in 1898, illustrated by 
pictures of flags, Uncle Sam, and 
soldiers. Many bear such slogans as 
“Remember the Maine,” and “One 
country, one flag.” Newspapers and 
printing firms were especially par- 
tial to this type of cover. The Dal- 
las Times Herald, West Newton 
(Pennsylvania) Times, St. Peter 
(Minnesota) Herald, and the Kings- 
ton (New York) Leader all showed 
flags. 

One unusual item is an 1898 cover 
used by John C. Lochner, then pub- 
lisher of the Argos (Indiana) Re- 
flector. The flag illustration is 
smaller than that of others of the 
period, and the slogan was not “Re- 
member the Maine,” but “Remem- 
ber Argos.” A paragon of civic pride, 
Mr. Lochner used the entire face of 
his envelope, except for the space 
allotted to the illustration, slogan, 
and name of the paper, and three 
paltry lines for the address, to tell 
the merits of Argos. 

Advertising technique was of the 
rough-and-ready variety in those 












days. We find many superlatives 
and sweeping statements on the old 
envelopes, “Best in the world” being 
typical. Testimonials, written in un- 
believably fine print, were often 
shown, usually on the back of the 
envelope. White space, highly re- 












“REMEMBER THE MAINE!” 











St. Peter Herald, 


St. Peter, Minn. 











Tail Holder,” handsomely illustrated 
on an 1888 cover, together with 
curry combs and other products of 
the maker. Much more impressive 
was the advertisement for a Physi- 
cian’s Visiting Cart, with a “Lazy 
Back,” designed for comfort. With 
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Is located in Marshall county, and is the second town as to gize in git benty, ‘ 
at the crossing of the Ny. C.& St. L, (Nickel Plate) and 14 E. & ho 

110 miles north of Indianapolis, 50 mules south of Michigan City, G3 talics 

east of Chicago and 60 miles west of Fort Wayne, It is 0 Wniles du, of fi 

lake Maxenkuckee, Indiana's most famous inland water — T 2pu- ¥ 

lation of town and country is mainly of American decent. INg an 9x Heat * 

trading point for farmers, the business men depending largely Shen for their teade, and that 
the farmers appreciate the efforts of the business men to please them can readily be seen by the 





No other town in the state can boast of as fine a lot of business 
I stone; these, with well kept streets, beautifal homes, new school 
3 together with Water Works and electric lights, show at once the 
api . its inhabitants, It is vod point to locate for any who desire to invest capital, and 
wit ith water we cae afford: fire protection to factories. Factories desiring to change locations should 
Tt has all the advantages of a city, two banks, three of the largest general stores in the county, two hard 
exclusive crocery stores, two meat markets, two hotels, two restaurants, an excellent news- 
ier, two harness shops, two millinery stures, a confectionery store, furniture and un- 
establish: mony, two jewelry stores, two tailor shops, tin shops, dentist, barber 
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Publisher of I 
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Two patriotic covers from the Knapp collection, typical of those used by newspaper pub- 
lishers in 1898.Envelope of Publisher Lochner of the Argos Reflector, is almost a newspaper 








spected today, was apparently con- 
sidered an extravagance by most 
business men of a half-century ago. 
There was little pampering of read- 
ers, and a great deal of the text was 
not only written in fine print, but 
set down at right angles to the ad- 
dress, or woven into wreaths and 
ribbons, and half-hidden by scrolls 
and floral decorations. 
The extent of the horse-and- 
| buggy influence is evident in the 
large number of covers used by 
manufacturers of wagons, buggies, 
harness, and other trappings; horse 
remedies, harness oil, and such ac- 
cessories as an adjustable dash 
lamp for night driving. Then there 
was an “Improved Patented Horse 
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mercial travelers as one of the neatest, cleanest and most thrift 
is never get bad, even in the wet seasons, Investigate Arges. 


the Lazy Back, the cart was $55; 
without it, $50. The back alone was 
priced at $25. What bargain lover 
could resist it? 

A few manufacturers showed 
their factories on their envelopes, 
always with smoke pouring from 
chimneys, and usually as a center 
of bustling activity. Almost always 
there would be wagons taking on 
loads, with workers coming and go- 
ing at a dizzy pace. Sometimes a 
freight car would be shown near-by. 

“Agents wanted” appears on 
many envelopes in the collection, 
reminding us that all distribution 
problems had not been satisfacto- 
rily solved in post-Civil-War days, 
and many household purchases 


were made, as a matter of course, 
from the canvassers and itinerant 
salesmen. 

The student of packaging finds 
much to interest him in the Knapp 
covers, for many manufacturers 
and retailers proudly showed con- 
tainers on their envelopes. An 1887 
cover from McDowell, Pierce & Com- 
pany, New York importers and 
wholesalers of foreign fruits and 
fancy groceries, shows a can of 
Honey Drop Sugar Corn, with a 
fancy label illustrated by a beehive 
and an ear of corn. The Winchester 
Box Manufacturing Company, of 
Baldwinsville, Massachusetts, used 
half the face of its envelope to show 
an ingeniously contrived “egg car- 
rier,” patented in 1889; the con- 
struction of the box is clearly shown 
—springs attached to wooden slabs, 
the eggs to be held by the coils of 
the spring. 

The appeal of children was recog- 
nized, as it is by modern advertisers, 
and a fair proportion of the illus- 
trations show children. One appeal- 
ing scene was used to advertise Van 
Houten’s Cocoa in 1895: a toddler 
holding a still smaller child up to 
the level of a table from which she 
could help herself, presumably to 
cocoa. “Best and Goes Farthest,” is 
the slogan shown on the envelope, 
which bears a typewritten address 
on its face. 

A drawing of a little girl in a pin- 
afore is an effective illustration, 
used by a Philadelphia manufac- 
turer of fire extinguishers. That the 
fire hazard was ever present and 
menacing in those days is apparent 
from the references to safety and 
the frequent use of the word “fire- 
proof” on many envelopes. Hotels 
were especially proud of fireproof 
features. The Girard House in Phil- 
adelphia advertised: “Among its 
many advantages possess four reli- 
able fire-escapes.” Wallace & Sons, 
of 89 Chambers Street, New York 
City, had three drawings of its 
“Orient Safety Lamps,” which—ac- 
cording to copy—could not “leak, 
break, or explode.” 

Advertisers were not afraid to in- 
ject humor into their copy a half- 
century ago. We find, for example, 
an oyster packer’s envelope orna- 
mented with a line of odd-looking 
men, each with an enormous mouth 
opened to a big “O,” and each with 
a letter inside, the group as a whole 
spelling “Oysters!” 
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Then there was “Our Taste” ham, 
a product of a Sacramento packer, 
advertised by an amusing drawing 
of a prize fight between “Our 
Taste,” an attractive porker in box- 
ing costume, and “Ordinary,” a 
miserable looking hog. The specta- 
tors behind the rope were also hogs, 
fine, upstanding ones cheering for 
“Our Taste,” and shamed, surly 
looking ones on the “Ordinary” side. 

Just before the turn of the cen- 
tury, and for some time afterward, 
it was customary to have a humor- 
ous illustration above the space for 
the return address, usually intro- 
duced by some such line as “If he 
don’t catch you in 10 days,” or, “If 
you don’t catch him in 10 days.” The 
illustration generally showed a 
chase of some sort—an alligator 
pursuing a man, a dog running 
after a cat, a bird chasing a bug, 
or perhaps a fisherman trying to 
hook a fish. There are dozens of 
specimens of this kind in the 
Knapp collection. 

In examining the old advertising 
covers, we find many familiar 
names, companies in business until 
recently, or still in business. There’s 
an envelope from Henry Disston & 
Sons, in Philadelphia, with a realis- 
tic looking saw extending across the 
front. Henry K. Wampole & Com- 
pany, also of Philadelphia, is repre- 
sented by an 1873 envelope without 
an illustration, but with some fancy 
lettering listing its products: drugs, 
chemicals, essential oils, druggists’ 
sundries, glassware. Merrill-Soule, 
of Syracuse, used an attractive en- 
velope in 1895, illustrated by a 
drawing of a comely woman, in dark 
dress, light-colored apron, with cuffs 
on her short sleeves, trimming the 
crust off a pie—presumably made 
from None-Such Mincemeat—she 
was preparing to pop into the oven. 
Esterbrook & Company, of New York 
and Philadelphia, used a patriotic 
looking envelope in 1883 to adver- 
tise its American Steel Pens; the il- 
lustration includes a goddess-like 
creature (probably Miss Liberty) 
and an eagle. Libby’s Canned Meats 
were being featured by a New York 
grocer before the turn of the cen- 
tury. There’s a picture of a “Rem- 
ington Standard Typewriter” on an 
1888 cover used by one of the com- 
pany’s agents; this slogan appears 
with the picture: “To Save Time is 
to Lengthen Life.” The De Laval 
Separator Company was advertising 
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NEW YORK. 
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Little mystery attended the receipt of mail back in the good old days! You had a 
good idea what it was all about before you opened the pictorial envelope: perhaps 
a laugh if you liked the type of humor typified by “chase” on middle specimen 











cream separators and dairy imple- 
ments, with a flag picture shown on 
its envelope, in 1898. Wilcox & Gibbs 
claimed for its sewing machine— 
shown large and clear—that it was 
“Unquestionably the Greatest Suc- 
cess of the Day.” 

Fortunately for historians of the 
future, a pictorial record has been 


made of the entire collection assem- 
bled by Mr. Knapp. Many of the 
stamps and covers were sold at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries in two sales 
held in 1941, but the group of ad- 
vertising envelopes has not yet been 
broken up. It will probably be di- 
vided among many purchasers at 
some future date, however. 
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@ Do you know what grade of printing you and 
your shop can do best? Or are you continually 
in hot water because you are aiming either too 
high or too low and neglecting the quality you 
are best equipped to produce? 

Roughly speaking, printing can be divided on 
a basis of quality into three classes: (1) de luxe 
printing, (2) good printing, and (3) printing 
that is frankly corny. Each does a good job in 
its own field. Each does a better job in its own 
field than could be done by a job in either of 
the other classes; and there is trouble every time 
a salesman sells a job to be used in a higher or 
lower field than the one for which it is best fitted. 
No one is benefited. 

(1) De luxe printing is at the top. As a dress 
for the customer’s message it may be compared 
to a $125 suit of clothes; elegant, attention get- 
ting, and radiating importance. It is de luxe 
printing that wins most of the prizes at printing 
exhibitions. Printers like it because it is premium 
work. Prices are good, jobs are generally awarded 
without competitive bidding, and commissions 
are ample. 

On the other hand, a salesman must have spe- 
cial qualifications before he can make a success 
of de luxe printing. He needs an appreciation of 
fine artwork and typography. He needs an appre- 
ciation of design. He must know where to buy 
planning assistance when it is not supplied by 
the customer. Above all, he must at heart be a 
perfectionist. 

The most serious drawback to specialization 
in de luxe printing is the limited market. At the 
1941 Printing Exhibition of the New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association, for example, only 
one-third of the printer members felt that they 
had done anything good enough to exhibit. Of 
that third one of the largest firms displayed just 
one piece. Another which showed four pieces 
found that the sales on the four jobs represented 
less than 1 per cent of its total volume for the 
year. While a few firms do specialize successfully 
in de luxe printing, their production is but a tiny 
fraction of all the printing done in the country, 
and the field is a small one. 


(2) In contrast to the wearers of the $125 suits, 
men and women dressed in neat and serviceable 
but relatively inexpensive clothing do most of 
the business of the country. The printing they 
use is like their clothing—good, neat, and service- 
able. It is bought at the lowest price possible 
without sacrifice of those qualities. Price, how- 
ever, is not the only consideration. 

The salesman who handles this grade of print- 
ing needs a sharp pencil and a thorough knowl- 
edge of production rather than a taste for elegance 
in artwork and typography. He needs to know 
the most economical ways of producing good en- 
gravings rather than the technique of producing 
the very best plates. He needs an understanding 
of good typesetting rather than of top-notch ty- 
pography. Furthermore, estimator’s groups to 
the contrary notwithstanding, he needs a good 
working knowledge of estimating. Most of his 
sales will come through price competition and 
there is nothing that will do more to help him 
keep prices down than a thorough knowledge of 
his own costs. 

(3) The third class of printing reaches people 
in the lowest income brackets. Such people must 
buy their necessities at the lowest possible price. 
Cheap looking printing attracts them because its 
appearance suggests that they can afford the 
product. (For examples of this type of printing 
see the bargain basement advertisements of the 
low price department stores as they appear in 
the Friday night tabloids. Or the throw-aways of 
the cut-rate drug stores. ) 

An executive in one of our biggest advertising 
agencies put it this way, “Some of our clients 
won’t let us give them anything but a corny set-up 
for their advertisements and I guess they are 
right. Their products are inexpensive and it is 
important that their advertising give that im- 
pression. It is also true of their printing. If we 
buy it for them we get the cheapest printer we 
can find.” 

The salesman who goes into this field needs to 
sell PRICE, price, and still lower price. Nothing 
else matters much. Furthermore, his shop needs 
to be geared for cheap printing; like that of the 
owner who said frankly, “We don’t print very 
good here but we do turn it out fast and cheap.” 
This type of plant certainly has its place. 

A salesman is not likely to make a success in 
more than one of these classifications. Nor is his 
shop. If its men are trained to do the painstaking 
work required for de luxe printing they will fuss 
too much and be too slow for price competition. 
On the other hand, the shop that sells on price 
alone cannot afford to hire men capable of de 
luxe work. The salesman’s best bet is to find the 
class for which he and his shop are best fitted 
and stick to it. 
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Wiedieval Scriptorium— predecessor of the modern print-shop—a beautiful and valued 
life-sized, three dimensional exhibit in the Graphic Arts Section, Museum of Science 
and Industry, Jackson Park, Chicago. Ft was presented to the Museum in 
194), by The Regensteiner Corporation, Printers and Lithographers, Chicago. 





Regensteiner Career an Inspiration 
to Al I 1 n Gr aph 1 Cc Ar ts % Pioneered Color Printing 


in This Country; First to Introduce Deep-Etch Process in Offset Printing @ By A. G. FEGERT 


ball which honors the player 

who contributes most to its wel- 
fare in a given season, or like the 
motion picture industry, or like the 
scientific societies, Theodore Regen- 
steiner would be awarded the high- 
est honor for having contributed 
more to the welfare of the printing 
industry during the past fifty years 
than any other person. 

Mr. Editor, that is my conclusion 
after studying the facts in the case. 
You asked me to produce an article 
on Mr. Regensteiner, because he 
contributed that beautiful Scripto- 
rium to the Museum of Science and 
Industry in Jackson Park, Chicago, 
a reproduction of which you are 
publishing in this issue of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER. I liked the assignment 
because I have known Mr. Regen- 
steiner for many years, and I knew 
a great deal about his varied and 
interesting experiences. It was not 
until I checked up again the avail- 
able material and had several inter- 
views with him that I realized that 
he was actually “tops” in the indus- 
try. And here are some of the rea- 
sons why I think so: 

It was Theodore Regensteiner who 
learned of immature plans for mak- 
ing three-color process plates for 
pictorial color reproduction and put 


T THE GRAPHIC ARTS were like base- 


introduced the rotagravure process 
west of New York City, and had a 
virtual monopoly on the use of this 
process in the midwestern market 
for ten years. 

After fifty active years in the 
printing industry, and at the age of 
seventy-three, Theodore Regen- 
steiner is on the job at his head- 
quarters, 310 South Racine Avenue, 
Chicago, almost every business day, 
and he is having a lot of fun in look- 
ing after the affairs of his diversi- 
fied business. 

Ask Mr. Regensteiner for a success 
formula, and here is about what he 
will say: 

“It is the easiest thing in the 
world to be hard-boiled enough to 
keep out of everything that is not 
100 per cent safe. You just stick to 
your little print shop, select only 
customers who pay their bills 
promptly, kick everybody else down 
the stairs, and your little print shop 
will stay little. With credits one must 
certainly be careful. 

“In my many years of activity I 
have heard of no other business that 
lays itself open to so many schemes 
of exploitation as the printing busi- 
ness. They may be perfectly legiti- 
mate, show good prospects for suc- 
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Subsequently, it was he who ordered tional einen — - 0 0 res especially good to him and cost the 
that a black plate should be added facing page is repro uced the scripto- 5m $75,000. Then he might tell you 


in order to provide for the proper 
reproduction of a job for a New York 
customer thus starting in this coun- 
try the four-color process. It was he 
who sold millions and millions of 
dollars worth of three-color print- 
ing, and started the first colortype 
printing plant in New York City, 
after his Chicago business, then 
known as The American 3-Color 
Company, had been developed and 
needed a New York branch. It was 
he who was the first printer-lithog- 
rapher to bring from Germany the 
deep-etch lithographic plate, and he 
was the first to profit from it for the 
period of his contract. It was he who 


cess, but every one of them is spec- 
ulative. The preferred suggestions 
are along publishing lines, new ideas 
for a popular, or a trade, magazine, 
a scheme to furnish Sunday news- 
papers with a beautiful pictorial 
supplement, publishing souvenir 
books, albums, post cards, novelties 
—in fact there is no end to ideas, 
some of which may turn out very 
profitable and some be complete 
flops.” 

Should you want some particulars 
about “flops” he will probably tell 
you about the one which looked 


rium he donated to a Chicago museum apoyt the idea which he turned 


down, but which a competitor took 
up and financed, and which kept the 
competitor from going broke. One 
“good” idea in which new equip- 
ment was the factor, cost the firm 
about $125,000. On the other hand, 
a plan that was discouraged by Mr. 
Regensteiner for six months and was 
put on a trial basis only after the 
author of the plan persisted in urg- 
ing it, proved a profitable venture. 

“T do not know of any rule by 
which one can discriminate between 
a good scheme and a bad one,” said 
the veteran printer. “Good judg- 
ment and experience gained over a 
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period of years are naturally of aid 
in making decisions. The policy of 
going slow and being careful after 
one has decided to go at all seems 
to be the golden rule.” 

It is unlikely that anyone promi- 
nently connected with the printing 
business has had such a wide range 
of experiences as Mr. Regensteiner. 
He held down about seventeen jobs 
between the time when he came to 
this country from Munich, Germany, 
in 1884, at the age of fifteen, and 
the time he went into the photoen- 
graving business in 1891. He worked 
in a dry-goods store as a bundle 
boy; became an assistant bill clerk 
in a coal company; went in for 
farming in South Dakota for a sea- 
son with his chum, Carl Laemmle, 
who years afterward became a 
multi-millionaire in the motion pic- 
ture business, while Theodore be- 
came a millionaire through the 
printing business. At one time he 
went into the clothing business, and 
from there he got a job in the draft- 
ing room of the Link Belt Machinery 
Company; then invented a patent 
collar button and started a manu- 
facturing business; in between times 
he operated a newspaper route for 
a German Sunday newspaper and 
operated a machine shop with a 
friend in a basement; he tried his 
hand in the entertaining business; 
quit a good job to manufacture a 
pocket horse-racing game; went into 
the drafting room of a construction 
company and designed steel work 
for the first skyscrapers in Chicago, 
among which was the former Rand 
McNally Building in Adams Street; 
he invented a new kind of mail box, 
and tried to get a Government con- 
tract; then started his own business 
as a commercial artist and did busi- 
ness for The Fair, the Bee Hive, 
where he worked first as bundle 
boy, Mandel Brothers, and other re- 
tail stores which took to the new 
idea of having their merchandise 
illustrated by means of drawings, 
reproduced by the then new process 
of photoengraved zinc etchings. Re- 
gensteiner tells of the turn-down he 
got from Marshall Field & Company 
in the early nineties when he solic- 
ited its business because of the idea 
that to illustrate merchandise in 
the newspapers was “undignified.” 

It was because of the success 
which Regensteiner made with his 
artwork of illustrating advertising 
for Chicago’s retail stores that he 
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organized the Columbian Engraving 
Company, in which later his cousin, 
Julius Regenstein, was associated. 

When halftones etched on copper 
came into practical use in 1892, Re- 
gensteiner became interested, for he 
saw that wood-cuts, which were 
quite expensive, were being pushed 
out of the market by the new proc- 
ess. He saw coated papers being de- 
veloped for the new method of illus- 
tration, new inks, and a new tech- 
nique in printing plants. Then, in 
1893, an exhibit by the Coloritype 
Company of New York at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago attracted his atten- 
tion, and he could see with his mag- 
nifying glasses examples of prints 
done by the three primary colors. 
He went to the exhibit numerous 
times to get all possible information 
about this phenomenal development 
in the color work done by means of 
lithographic stones. Meanwhile his 
own engraving business was grow- 
ing at a rate that required expan- 
sion and additional capital. A rela- 
tive who bought one-third interest 
for $2,500 sold it back to Regen- 
steiner and his cousin seven years 
later for $15,000 cash. 

Following the study of the three- 
color process at the World’s Fair, 
Regensteiner experimented with 
three-color plates but, not knowing 
the principle upon which it was 
founded, he made slow progress. 
Then, in 1894, Adolph Schmidt, an 
artist, and his partner, Max Lau, a 
photographer, called on him and 
showed him prints of the process 
which they developed while working 
with a Mr. Kurtz of New York, who 
in turn had obtained data from a 
Dr. Albert, of Berlin. A deal was 
made by which the Photo Colortype 
Company was formed, and Schmidt 
and Lau became owners of 40 per 
cent of the stock. Lau did the pho- 
tography, and Schmidt the retouch- 
ing. The idea of etching the impres- 
sions on stone was given up, and 
experiments were made to etch on 
copper. Then Mr. Regensteiner read 
in THE INLAND PRINTER about experi- 
ments made with cross-line screens 
by Ives of Philadelphia. This idea 
was added to the experiments made 
by Lau in separating the colors, and 
the product was considerably im- 
proved. The first sizable job was for 
forty or fifty sets of color plates for 
use in children’s books published by 
Donohue & Henneberry, of Chicago. 
However, as Mr. Regensteiner said, 


the equipment was antiquated, the 
pressmen knew nothing about regis- 
tering colortype plates, and the fin- 
ished work was not as good as 
hoped for. 

One good customer which the en- 
graving concern had was Ringling 
Bros. circus for illustrations used in 
its advance ballyhoo. The circus 
management became interested in 
the new color process, and gave Re- 
gensteiner an order for 500,000 six- 
teen-page programs, in which color- 
type plates were to be used. The en- 
gravers were sure they could make 
the plates satisfactorily but they 
were not sure of printers being able 
to register the different impressions. 
In their trouble they consulted Sam 
Dittman, an experienced pressman 
who had worked with Robert Miehle, 


‘inventor of the Miehle press. Ditt- 


man believed the use of the new 
type of press would help to solve the 
problem, whereupon Regensteiner 
and Sam visited the plant of the 
newly organized corporation manu- 
facturing the Miehle presses. A Mr. 
White and his associate, John Hew- 
itt, of the Miehle company, consid- 
ered the proposition, and informed 
Regensteiner and Sam that the 
Miehle company would build a new 
press, install it in the plant, and if 
after six months it worked out in 
meeting requirements for register 
printing, the Miehle company would 
give the firm a job for printing 
$1,000 worth of specimen sheets. 
Then Regensteiner and his associ- 
ates could pay the balance of $800 
for the press at $100 a month. 

The press was installed; Sam 
Dittman became the first process 
color pressman; the Ringling job 
was sensational; the Miehle com- 
pany used specimen sheets to ad- 
vertise the new press, and both the 
printers and the Miehle company 
prospered as a result. 

“T sincerely believe that if we had 
not had the foresight and the cour- 
age to get into the printing busi- 
ness out of sheer necessity,” com- 
mented Mr. Regensteiner, “and had 
merely stuck to the platemaking 
end of the business, the colortype 
process would have died a natural 
death, and perhaps the Miehle com- 
pany likewise.” 

It was Mr. Miehle who insisted 
that original color plates could not 
be used successfully mounted on 
wooden blocks but that metal bases 
were necessary to get the required 
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register. Bases were made of soft 
metal but there was no provision to 
adjust the plates to make them reg- 
ister. Much difficulty was experi- 
enced, but after a time Sam Ditt- 
man and Mr. Regensteiner invented 
a register hook for which they ap- 
plied for a patent in 1896, but its 
issuance was delayed until 1899. 

The mail order houses of Chicago 
were among the first users of the 
colortype process to display mer- 
chandise in their catalogs. The 
wholesale branch of Marshall Field 
& Company became interested in 
the possibilities of reproducing rugs 
and carpets pictorially so that 
salesmen would not have to take 
numerous trunks of samples of this 
heavy merchandise around with 
them on their trips. A plan of color- 
reproduction of rugs and carpets on 
paper was worked out. Furniture 
houses and other lines of business 
adopted the new system of color re- 
production. Then after a year of 
having practically a monopoly in 
the new line of color printing, Mr. 
Regensteiner noticed competition; 
Franklin Engraving Company also 
made colortype plates, installed 
Miehle printing presses and called 
its concern the Chicago Colortype 
Company. 

As a result of the success in the 
Chicago market, Mr. Regensteiner 
sent one of his best salesmen to 
New York to interest publishers of 
magazines. The first one to respond 
was The Christian Herald, and cov- 
ers were printed in Chicago for the 
thirty-two-page weekly paper as a 
trial proposition. It was successful, 
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after which three-color plates were 
made regularly for that concern. 
However, the two sets of plates sent 
to New York each week could not be 
printed on the outmoded equipment 
which The Christian Herald oper- 
ated. Six Miehle presses were then 
installed, which installation Mr. 
Regensteiner said was the first or- 
der for Miehle presses received from 
the East after sales attempts had 
been made by the company over a 
period of four or five years. 
Because the Miehle presses were 
equipped with fly deliveries, Mr. 
Dittman and Mr. Regensteiner de- 
vised tapes upon which the sheets 
could be carried with the printed 
side up-turned so that the pressman 
could easily watch the color impres- 
sions. The Miehle company im- 
proved this device and it later be- 
came standard equipment. 
Following The Christian Herald 
success, Frank Leslie’s Magazine 
and later the Christmas issue of 
Century Magazine, Collier’s and 
other publications and catalogs 
used the new colortype process. In 
consequence of the increase of the 
volume of business, Regensteiner 
foresaw the need for establishing a 
colortype plant in New York City. 
Steps were taken for its establish- 
ment. Then Regensteiner discov- 
ered that his Chicago competitor 
was likewise planning to start a col- 
ortype plant in New York City. Be- 
cause of the active codperation of 
the Miehle company, six Miehles 
were rushed to New York, and Mr. 
Regensteiner acquired the distinc- 
tion of having established the first 








colortype plant in New York City. 
His competitor opened a plant two 
months later. Mr. Regensteiner then 
changed the firm name from Photo 
Colortype Company to the American 
3-Color Company with the idea that 
the use of the numeral in the name 
would advertise the process. The 
New York plant was located at Sec- 
ond Avenue and Twenty-first Street. 

It was in connection with the 
work done for Century Magazine 
that the four-color process was de- 
veloped. Here is Mr. Regensteiner’s 
account of it: 

“The Century Magazine gave us 
an order for a colored cover and 
four special inserts reproducing 
paintings by Maxfield Parrish with 
an array of beautiful blues, massive 
blacks, and plenty of other colors. 
I sent these copies to Chicago for 
platemaking with special instruc- 
tions to use an extra black in addi- 
tion to the three primary colors. 
This was not so simple, mainly on 
account of getting the proper angles, 
but it was done before in Germany, 
and so we just had to do it. The re- 
sults were really remarkable and 
the four-color process was put on 
the map. From then on, this four- 
color process gradually kept replac- 
ing the old three-color method.” 

In 1902, Fred Osgood, then presi- 
dent of National Colortype Com- 
pany, the only competitor Mr. Re- 
gensteiner had in New York City, 
proposed amalgamating the several 
companies in the field of colortype 
printing. A deal was made and as a 
result the American Colortype Com- 
pany, a New Jersey corporation, was 
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formed with Edmond Osborne, who 
raised most of the ready cash re- 
quired, president, and Mr. Regen- 
Steiner, first vice-president. With 
the formation of this company, Mr. 
Regensteiner, and his cousin, Julius 
Regenstein, decided to sell their 
interest in the Columbian Engrav- 
ing Company in Chicago, and a deal 
was made by which their interests 
were acquired by Adolph Schmidt 
and Oscar Kohn. 

Several years afterward, develop- 
ments in the American Colortype 
Company management became dis- 
tasteful to Julius Regenstein and 
he sold his interest in the company. 
Later, in 1906, Mr. Regensteiner re- 
signed his connection but retained 
his stock and still owns it, being one 
of the largest holders of preferred 
stock in the company, and he has 
been getting his dividends regularly 
through the years. Regensteiner de- 
cided to reénter the printing busi- 
ness on his own account. The result 
was the Regensteiner Colortype 
Corporation on Chicago’s west side. 

And so, after having had great 
success in promoting colortype 
printing as a pioneer, Mr. Regen- 
steiner started again with a new 
plant and faced the necessity of or- 
ganizing a new staff. This he did 
with success. He had considered 
starting in New York City, where he 
had his greatest success as a print- 
ing salesman but he reasoned that 
New York’s printing buyers were 
more loyal to their printers than 
were Chicago buyers, hence could 
start better in Chicago. He gave 
each of several key men an interest 
in the new business, and obtained 
much aid from Sears Roebuck & 
Company “because he did a lot of 
their production thinking.” The 
business came in such volume from 
this and other of the mail order 
concerns that presses and more 
presses were installed, and larger 
quarters were required. In conse- 
quence the present structure at Ra- 
cine and Jackson was erected. 

In 1912, a lithographic depart- 
ment was installed, and in 1914 
rotagravure equipment was added. 
Thus the company was doing work 
in the three major processes. After 
ten years in the rotagravure field, 
competition began to develop so 
that prices were cut. Mr. Regen- 
steiner faced the necessity of in- 
vesting money for new equipment, 
but about that time a company that 
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wanted to go into gravure work in 
Chicago came along and purchased 
that department from Regensteiner. 

Real estate ventures were also 
successful. However, when the crash 
came in 1929, these ventures almost 
bankrupted the corporation and 
Mr. Regensteiner personally. 

In 1930, Mr. Regensteine:, who 
frequently visited his native city of 
Munich and other industrial centers 
in Germany, learned of a new 
method of making offset plates in- 
vented by a Dr. Kaul. He studied 
the process, an intaglio method, ob- 
tained a few years guarantee for 
the Middle West and signed a con- 
tract to use the new invention. 

“We put the deep-etch process 
into practical operation in 1931,” 
said Mr. Regensteiner, “and this 
marked the real beginning of per- 
fect offset lithography. I could see 
what it would be worth to our pres- 
tige to again lead the industry.” 

In referring to the effect of the 
depression, Mr. Regensteiner said 
that the low record in printing vol- 
ume was reached in 1933, and “our 
statement showed so much red that 
it might have been mistaken for a 
map of a bloody battle field.” 

Business of the company took a 
turn for the better in 1934, chiefly 
because of the publishing of Ap- 
parel Arts, which was done by a 
combination of letterpress and off- 
set. Then followed the beginning of 
Esquire, the publishers of which 
planned it as a quarterly magazine 
for men. The success was phenom- 
enal, and plans were changed by 
which it was issued monthly. Soon 
the plant of the concern was over- 
taxed, and a new building was 
erected on an adjoining site. New 
equipment for magazine printing 
was installed, and approximately 
three-quarters of a million copies of 
Esquire are now printed every 
month. The new installation of 
equipment and the property cost 
approximately $600,000. 

The story about Mr. Regensteiner 
will have to remain unfinished. He 
is still active, and is planning new 
ventures. It might be added that 
one of the jobs he enjoyed very 
much was being president for eight 
terms of the Master Printers Fed- 
eration of Chicago, which in 1934, 
because of the N.R.A., became the 
Chicago Graphic Arts Federation, 
now known as the Graphic Arts 
Association of Illinois. 
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‘ Q & 
* ers G Quiz 2 
Answers to the following list of KY 
~ questions have appeared in the ie 
RS pages of THEINLAND PRINTERand © 
% other sources of information to 
7g printers at various times. How re- 
Ke tentive is your memory? How many 
w% of these questions can you answer 
without turning to the answers on 








@ page 64 of this issue? Give yourself 
°%  q@ tryout, then see if you were right. 
os 
RSs 
% 1—The normal reader can 


span, at a glance, one of the 
% following pica measurements: 
‘< 13, 19, 25, or 30 picas. ‘ 
Me 2—Two out of three workers @ 
in the average plant are anx- 
°C ious to sell printing. True or * 
gs ~— false? ¢ 
Los 





other by comparing screenan- © 
Ay gles. True or false? 
* 5—Estimate the time for 
* lockup on press and register ~ 
“. of two-color labels, 25 up, & 
@ sheet size 19 by 25 inches, = 
*~ using multiple plates made by & 
step-and-repeat process. 
6—Printing on soft papers % 
requires a soft packing on the 


Rg 3—List three of five probable @ 
i causes for offset plates going *: 
“¢ blind after several thousand « 
#s impressions. * 
x 4—Color plates can always @ 
“ be determined one from an- 





oe press. True or false? % 
& 7—Are slug-machine opera- *% 
;. tors subjected to lead poison- 
% ing in their everyday work as ey 
s< operators? “ 
Ra 8—Point out four potential % 
sg sources of lead pollution of the ¥: 
Ra air in composing rooms. ry 
% 9—It is easier to make art- 
“ work for offset lithography © 
% than for letterpress. True or = 
“ false? ¢ 
S 10—Good lighting, that is, at = 
™ least fifty candlepower over © 
% the usual eight, can increase %; 
* the percentage of errorsfound © 
% in proofreading either 10, 15, =: 
“ 20, 25, 30, or 35 per cent. S 
# 11—As a general rule, print- - 
*~ ers favor one of the following @& 
® plans for salesmen’s remun-  ;,: 

[A] 
“< eration: straight commission, &% 
© straight salary, salary and bo- 
*¢ nus, or commission and bonus. % 
¢ 12—Explain why too much ; 
wad pressure on the clamp is as Rd 
& bad as too little when cutting % 
z¢ paper stock. % 
% 13—A reasonable hand-fold- 4 
;. ing time for one fold a thou- 
&% sand sheets is: %,1,1%,2,2% 
-< hours. Rg 
RA 14—On folding machinestwo 
-< and three foldscanbemadeas 


See 
oz 


% quickly as one fold. True or 
~ false? 
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Ideas Pirate Considers Printers 


Gullible Victims x 


@ Piracy, as the modern printer 
knows the term, has little of the ro- 
mantic glamour with which story 
tellers have clothed it. The pirate, 
as the printer knows him, is a plun- 
derer of the more subtle treasure of 
ideas, and, because of the abstract 
character of his loot, is the more 
difficult to combat. 

Ideas form an important part of 
the printer’s stock in trade, and 
their theft represents a loss more 
tangible than the idea itself—the 
loss of valuable time, of profits 
which the idea should have gained 
for him, and of future use of the 
idea, which, when once used, be- 
comes open to all. 

Because ideas, as such, are re- 
garded by the Government Patent 
Office as abstractions, they cannot 
be copyrighted, and their theft be- 
comes an easy matter for the un- 
scrupulous business man, and one in 
which he is protected by law. 

While the Patent Office does not 
grant protection to an idea itself, 
regardless of how brilliant or orig- 
inal it may be, the manner in which 
the idea is presented, its wording, 
illustrations, and actual concrete 
appearance, can be a safeguard. 

The idea pirates who prey upon 
printers usually operate in a few 
well defined methods, which, inci- 
dentally, differ little from the prac- 
tices of many businessmen who are 
sincere in their search for idea ma- 
terial and harbor no intention of 
cheating the printer. One of these 
methods, well known to all printers, 
is the request for submission of 
sketches and allied material for the 
purpose of formulating a new cam- 
paign, or sales program. 

Thus far the procedure is per- 
fectly legitimate, and one which is 
practiced by many reputable firms. 
But at the hands of a firm less scru- 
pulous, the printers who submit 
material may find that they have 
been victimized, either their copy 
slant, their sketched ideas, or their 
detailed plans adopted and turned 
over to a shop which will do the 
work at a figure beneath the origi- 
nator’s bid, unless certain precau- 
tions are taken. 


In a case of this sort the printer 
can protect himself by either sub- 
mitting the material in a form suf- 
ficiently concrete to conform to the 
Patent Office’s rules applicable to 
literary property or he can insist 
that the entire transaction be 
placed on a contractual basis. This 
last may be done “painlessly.” 

A letter recently received from 
Ben Granger, of the St. Petersburg 
(Florida) Printing Company, illus- 
trates this, and other points con- 
cerning idea piracy, clearly. His let- 
ter read, in part: 

“Of all the rat-holes in the busi- 
ness, I think this (piracy) is the 
worst. In fact for a number of years 
we have refused to submit sketches 
unless we felt sure we would get the 
order. I have talked this to the 
Graphic Arts clubs and recently 
brought before our club a concrete 
example, as follows: 

“We received a letter from a 
nearby city requesting us to submit 
a sketch and an estimate on 50,000 
two-color folders. Several days later 
I happened to be in this city, and 
dropped by to see the prospect. I 
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How the Du Bois Press, Rochester, New York, 
prevents piracy of its dummies and sketches 


found that nine printers had sub- 
mitted sketches and quotations, 
some of them making a trip of two 
hundred miles to interview the 
prospect. Returning to the office, I 


Adherence to Copyright Laws Will Prevent 
the Theft of Ideas Submitted for Approval 


wrote the prospect, and quoted on 
the printing, telling him we never 
submitted sketches unless the order 
was placed with us. 

“When this folder was printed, I 
noticed the buyer had taken the 
best part of some of the sketches 
submitted, and had combined them 
in his folder. For my own informa- 
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Sticker of Evans-Winter-Hebb to establish 
ownership of formats submiited for approval 


tion, I figured the time spent in art- 
work and traveling expenses to see 
this prospect, and it figured 50 per 
cent more than the job sold for. 

“TI know of dozens of similar cases. 
The time and money have gone out 
of the printing business forever, 
and, the worst part of it is, this is 
purely and simply the fault of the 
printers. They created this condi- 
tion, and continue to encourage it. 

“Submitting sketches to a good 
prospect, where you know you will 
not have serious competition, and 
where there is a very good chance 
of selling it at a good price is a dif- 
ferent matter entirely. We sell a lot 
of printing on this basis. But, when 
you receive a letter asking you for 
a sketch with estimate—beware! 

Holding that idea piracy is per- 
haps as prevalent in Houston, Texas, 
as in any city in the country, P. T. 
Pearce, of the Cargill Company of 
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that city, relates experiences which 
have been duplicated throughout 
the craft. Mr. Pearce writes: 

“Among our past experiences is 
one with a firm which wanted litho- 
graphed letterheads designed in two 
colors, with a drawing of its attrac- 
tive building reproduced at the bot- 
tom. The idea was submitted, the 
customer liked the job very much 
and said he would let us know in a 
few days. He then called in a small 
printer, talked to him about a de- 
sign, showed him our sketch and 
asked him what he would charge for 
a letterhead of the same kind. The 
printer asked for the sketch for a 
few hours, promising to be back 
with a proposal. He had the sketch 
photographed, then went back with 
a price on a two-color printed let- 
terhead with only the cost of the 
cuts added in—no artwork, draw- 
ings, et cetera. He landed the order 
at much less than our estimate. 

“When we took the matter up 
with the customer and tried to get 
paid for the idea, we were told that 
they didn’t know the printer was 
going to take a picture of our 
sketch; thought he had drawn it up 
and had gone to just as much 
trouble and expense as we had. They 
would not consider paying for the 
idea because they had asked several 
other printers to submit something, 
and the others didn’t expect pay.” 

Charles E. Behymer, secretary of 
Evans-Winter-Hebb, of Detroit, ex- 
plains that his firm is fortunate in 
having perhaps less trouble with the 
pirating of dummies and ideas than 
many organizations. He explains, 
“For one thing, we are very careful 
in the speculative work which we 
do. Very rarely, indeed, do we sub- 
mit any dummies or ideas when we 
know that other organizations are 
being invited to do likewise. Unfor- 
tunately, there are still buyers who 
consider it good business to invite 
several organizations to submit idea 
dummies, and then select the one 
which they like best. 

“Almost invariably in a situation 
of this kind, we simply decline to 
submit anything. We take the atti- 
tude that an advertiser should first 
of all select an organization which 
he considers entirely competent and 
the one best qualified to do his job. 
He should place complete confidence 
in that organization, and when it is 
asked to submit its recommenda- 
tions, it will do so with enthusiasm, 
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putting all of its best thinking and 
efforts into the job.” 

Evans-Winter-Hebb limits such 
speculative work closely, but still an 
occasion sometimes arises when it 
is deemed advisable to submit an 
idea or a dummy speculatively to a 
firm with which the company has 
had little association, Behymer ex- 
plains. When that is done the for- 
mat is identified as its property by 
attaching a special label, or by 
stamping it with a die which em- 
bosses the sheet with the statement, 
“This format is the sole property of 
Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., and can- 
not be reproduced or applied with- 
out their permission.” 

Use of a sticker which declares 
property ownership in the same 
fashion as the embossing mentioned 
has proven an effective deterrent in 
most cases for the DuBois Press, of 
Rochester, New York, according to 
the letter written to THE INLAND 
PRINTER by the firm’s secretary, 
Robert M. DuBois, who said: 

“We use a sticker on our dummies 
and layouts, and we believe this is 
a deterrent in most cases. Little or 
nothing is done about this problem 
by printers as a whole. Even though 
they do steal our ideas, as a general 
rule, we go on wishfully hoping that 
some day the prospect may become 
a customer and we do not want to 
offend him.” 

Instructing salesmen to leave 
dummies with prospective customers 
for a limited time, and the close fol- 
low-up of the impending order has 
also been effective in preventing 
idea theft, Mr. DuBois said. 

The law aims to protect the 
printer if his ideas are in concrete 
form. A case of this kind was re- 
cently settled in the courts of Cin- 
cinnati when a jury found in favor 
of Perry-Brown, Incorporated, an 
advertising agency, which had sued 
for plagiarism of ideas. 

The court ruled that the agency 
held a property right in common 
law which retained for it all rights 
on first publication and protected it 
from anyone’s using any or all parts 
of the plan. 

The law allows protection only on 
the physical form—the wording, and 
tangible part of an idea. By publish- 
ing it the ideas presented become 
public property on circulating the 
issue. Anyone can then write up a 
similar article, using his own phra- 
seology, but may not quote without 


permission. It is not possible to 
copyright historical or economic 
facts from which an idea originates. 

Let us assume a hypothetical case 
wherein you, as a printer, submit a 
detailed outline of a proposed ad- 
vertising campaign to a company 
with whose needs you are fairly fa- 
miliar. The program, with its ideas 
and sketches are good, but your 
price, the customer thinks, is high. 
Time passes, you get one postpone- 
ment after another, then finally 
learn that some other printer is 
handling the whole campaign. 

Whatever you do, don’t try to haul 
the customer into court on a charge 
of plagiarism. In this case he is 
stealing nothing more tangible than 
the breeze on a quiet June day. Even 
if he used each piece of printing 
that you outlined, he is still within 
his rights because you failed to pro- 
tect yourself properly. 

Now the question naturally arises: 
How should I have protected myself? 

The first step should have been to 
make up dummies, letter in head- 
lines, and perhaps write up a sug- 
gestion of a copy slant, especially 
for form letters, et cetera. There is 
no need to have an artist make 
sketches, if your own roughly pen- 
ciled scratchings are clear. 

You thus change your idea from 
an abstraction to a concrete plan 
which has property rights tagged 
with your name. 

The second step to insure full 
protection and prevention of pos- 
sible innocent lawbreaking, is to 
precede submission of the material 
with a letter which guarantees that 
the ideas, sketches, and so on, are 
original with you, and not copied 
from something already published. 
Request permission to submit the 
material and emphasize that this 
places him under no obligation. 
His reply, inviting submission, then 
forms a contractual agreement be- 
tween you, which though not bind- 
ing him to the material’s use, none- 
theless bars unauthorized use. 

However, and this point is of ut- 
most importance, be sure that the 
idea is both original and novel. 
Otherwise, you would be trying to 
put over a contract based on a 
fraud, which voids the deal. 

Surely no reputable person, whose 
business principles make him a 
worthwhile customer, would object 
in any way to receiving such an ob- 
viously fair proposal. 
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Cross-reference 

I am trying to fix a style for a refer- 
ence book, and am up against clearness 
in cross-references. I started with the 
idea of having the whole item in italics, 
like this: See First World War. But then 
this one turned up: See Railroads and 
Transportation. Now, that looks like a 
single entry, but it actually is two 
separate entries. The reader would un- 
doubtedly find them both, but sometime 
it might work out not so well, some- 
thing like See New York and Dye. (I 
can’t think of a really good example, 
but you will see what I mean.) What 
would you suggest ?—Tennessee. 

The simplest way, it seems to me, 
would be to run the cross-reference 
in text type, with the entry words 
in italic; or perhaps caps and small 
caps would be easier to handle. The 
point is, the actual entry should be 
distinctly set off from the context. 
Ages ago I noted in the department 
an instance of confusion or ambi- 
guity due to failure to use typo- 
graphic distinction. It was about 
the sinking of the ship I’m Alone 
in the Gulf of Mexico. You can’t tell 
with any approach to certainty how 
many of the words are the ship’s 
name. It was the I’m Alone, and it 
sank in the Gulf of Mexico. The 
ship’s name should have been in 
quotes or italics, as a matter of fair- 
ness to the reader. 


This Is Keen! 


As a faithful reader of Proofroom 
and the happy possessor of your “Put- 
ting Words to Work,” I usually accept 
your counsel without question; but I do 
find exceptions to your “noun of identi- 
fication” idea. For instance, “herd im- 
provement association,” if I were writ- 
ing it, would be “herd-improvement as- 
sociation,” which gives an adjectival 
combination. A Greek teacher and a 
teacher of Greek may be entirely dif- 
ferent entities. I do not wish to be cap- 
tious; I simply want to point out that 
users of the noun of identification 
should be sure that it expresses exactly 
the intended meaning.—New York. 

For such a reader, much thanks! 
In “Greek teacher” and “teacher of 
Greek” you give us a jimdandy illus- 
tration of the need of such a rule as 


BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and 


will be answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be sent by mail 


@ Mr. Teall offers his apologies (sincere 
but never abject!) to the Proofroom family. 
He was burned out of house and home, but 
he has held to his production ‘of copy like 
the veteran newspaperman that he is, and 
if the product is not quite up to the mark by 
Proofroom standards, he has only this to 
assert: Stand by and we'll do better next 


month! Your patience shall be rewarded. 





the one that heads my own list of 
rules: No rule is unbreakable. In 
emergency, depart from set style, 
and follow the style that nails your 
meaning down tight. The answer 
here (and it is not a sidestep!) is 
that where rules for compounding 
don’t work, a bit of recasting is the 
proper remedy. Hearty thanks for 
your appreciation, and for your in- 
teresting and useful comment. 


Headline English 

You have more than once directed 
attention to newspaper headlines as not 
a reflection of popular usage but a 
molding influence (if I understand you 
correctly). Well: what do you think of 
this one, “U. S. Bars to Soviet Tools 
Vital Here” ?—lIllinois. 

It sure would be a tough nut for 
a learner of English to crack. Con- 
sider the possible combinations of 
these words: “Bars” could be either 
a noun or a verb. “Soviet” looks like 
a modifier of “tools,” soviet tools. Is 
it the bars or the tools that are vital 
here? Into these few words the 
headline writer has packed this 
meaning: “The United States re- 
fuses to permit the Soviet Govern- 
ment to buy tools that are vitally 
needed in this country.” Tight pack- 
ing, isn’t it? 


If the Shoe Fits— 


In answering a comment of mine you 
impliedly charged me with being a ped- 
ant. This I emphatically deny. The 
Standard Dictionary defines a pedant 
as “a scholar who makes a needless and 
inopportune display of his learning, or 
who insists on trifling points of scholar- 
ship.”—Nebraska. 

An excellent definition! 


Personally— 

Your item headed “Not For, But—’” is 
evasive and nonconformable. And you 
end your high-sounding answer with “I 
myself am telling you—’ You might 
have said “Personally I, E. N. T., my- 
self.” Such redundancies are in line with 
the following pleonastic terms; the pleo- 
nastic words are quoted for your delec- 
tation and information. I never “in all 
my life” heard such a lecture. I fail to 
understand how “in the world” you ac- 
complished it. Mother, I told the teacher 
“that” I do not like to study English. I 
never saw him “at all.” Did or did not 
your teachers in the university teach 
you to avoid such circumlocutions? If 
they did not, they failed in their duty. 
—Minnesota. 

“T myself” is simply a pile-up used 
in common speech for emphasis. 
That “myself” in the quotation is 
pleonastic is quite undebatable. The 
word is extra baggage. Did you ever 
see the paraphrase of the poet’s 
lines “Let observation, with exten- 
sive view, Survey mankind from 
China to Peru’? It went like this: 
“Let observation, with extensive ob- 
servation, observe extensively.” Tak- 
ing another long hop, I think of the 
critic who was asked if he could do 
better, and replied “No, and I can’t 
lay an egg—but I challenge any hen 
in the United Kingdom to beat me 
at judging an omelet.” These ap- 
parently unrelated matters seem 
somehow to group in my mind. 


What's a Syllable? 


Have you observed the many changes 
in pronunciation given in the editions 
of the Merriam Webster since 1934? I 
had always been taught to say veg-e- 
ta’ri-an, hu-man-i-ta’ri-an, et cetera. 
Now, to be up with Webster, I must 
say veg-e-tar’i-an, hu-man-i-tar’i-an, 
et cetera. Is it possible that the influx 
of non-British races is affecting the 
pronunciation hitherto generally ac- 
cepted ?—California. 

Golly, how I wish you were telling 
me, instead of asking me! This is 
something that has bothered me for 
some time and very much. I know 
something is going on, but I do 
not know what it is. I myself say 
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sto’ry, not stawr-y; vegeta’rianism, 
not vegetari’anism, Presbyte’rian. 
not Presbytere’ian. That is to say, I 
break the syllables apart so that the 
consonant starts the later syllable 
instead of ending the earlier one. 
Pronunciation and division go to- 
gether. Pronunciation and print 
practice, in this particular territory, 
seem to me simply sloppy. I wish 
some of the silent members of the 
Proofroom family would become vo- 
cal on this matter; it’s important 
to all of us. 


From the Sports Page 

Here’s a funny one—I can’t quite 
make it out. Can you? It said: “Of the 
nineteen men who got into the game, 
every one of them made at least one 
game—saving tackle.” What does it 
mean: except the tackles?—Montana. 


No, sir. Quite obviously the com- 
positor slipped in a dash instead of 
a hyphen, and the proofreader was 
not on the alert. Try it this way: 
“Every one of them made at least 
one game-saving tackle.” Get it? 


Be Modest—and Careful! 

Ordinarily I am very modest about 
my opinions, but I feel sure I was cor- 
rect in this one. We had this: “It was 
not he who you thought it was.” I 
changed it to “whom.” My copyholder, 
just out of high school, said I was 
wrong. Please referee.—Florida. 

Sorry, but— This is BAD wording; 
but take it as it stands, and “who” 
is correct. You can’t think a person. 
You can see him, hear him, touch 
him, like him; but you just can’t 
think him. It works two ways: “It 
was not he who...” and “he... 
it was,” equal to “it was he.” It would 
be different with the infinitive: “It 
was not he whom you thought it to 
be.” Is this clear now? 


Hapy in a Jalopy 

I am with you all the way—you can’t 
say ja-lop-py and write ja-lo-py. 
—Pennsylvania. 

This makes me hapy. I like the 
pepy way you Say it. Evidently you 
are not the man who slaped the 
taby cat. May your ship never have 
to sail chopy seas. When you go 
shoping, may you emerge feeling 
chiper. May you eat solid steak, not 
choped beef. When you become 
skiper of a cliper, I hope you won’t 
be caught siping tea when the 
enemy atacks. May your flag always 
be stared and striped, but never 
striped from its staf. I hope you 
don’t feel that I have sloped over 
on this interesting subject. 
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P. W. to W. 


I have just finished reading your book 
“Putting Words to Work,” and I find 
myself with an uninhibitable urge to 
send along a bouquet and a couple of 
brickbats. The book is undoubtedly the 
most useful and enjoyable exposition on 
grammar that I have ever read. Almost 
every one I have seen apparently was 
written by some old fogey who had long 
since forgotten that, after all, language 
rules are the means to an end—not an 
end in themselves. It was a refreshing 
experience to find an author who 
handled the subject from a utilitarian 
standpoint, I was disappointed, however, 
at your sanctioning “raise” as a syno- 
nym for an increase. Have I wasted 
nights poring over grammar books al- 
most from sunset to what you might 
call sunraise? And I was jarred by this 
sentence: “Space squeeze in headlines 
and the narrow columns of newspaper 
and magazine print has led .. .” How 
on earth do you justify the singular 
verb?—Washington. 

You are a good, fairminded fel- 
low. Life is a mixture of bouquets 
and brickbats. To me, one bouquet 
balances seventy-nine brickbats. I 
think the book okays “raise” only as 
a matter of plain folks’ usage, not as 
a literary form. It would be easy for 
me to say the singular verb cited 


was a Slip of the typewriter—but 


PAPER PRESS 
REALLY RUNS 


The appearance of a 
press in operation is made 
by this unusual display of 
a Kluge Automatic by the 
Hull Stationery & Print- 
ing Company, of Aus- 
tin, Texas, in the Driskoll 
Hotel of the southern city. 

The display is fashioned 
of cardboard, and the 
flywheel and bed motion 
are operated by electric 
current, creating a realis- 
tic illusion of a Kluge 
press in actual operation, 
spinning wheels and all. 

The display proved to 
be an excellent attention- 
attracter, and, what is 
more, a_ business-getter. 
The Hull company re- 
ported that a substantial 
amount of orders were di- 
rectly attributable to the 
display, from many print- 
ing buyers who had pre- 
viously purchased their 
requirements from Mr. 
Hull’s competitors. 

People will invariably 
stop to watch something 
that moves, a characteris- 
tic well known to adver- 
tisers, and the simulated 
intricacies of modern press 
machinery provide a sure- 
fire attraction. 


the truth is, I think I went clean out 
of the field of precise grammar, and 
felt the thing as a unit. That de- 
fense wouldn’t hold in the class- 
room, but—well: hold on a moment! 
Don’t you think I meant “space 
squeeze” to be the subject, and the 
qualifying expression was “in head- 
lines and (in) the narrow columns”? 
Could be! It would have been much 
better to have written it this way: 
“Space squeeze in headlines and in 
the narrow columns of newspaper 
and magazine print hasled . . .”So, 
as often happens, we’re both right. 


Ghost of a Ruling 

On various occasions you have ruled 
that “a number of things” must be used 
with a singular verb. I have tried to 
have my staff follow your ruling. But 
you say, in your own text, “There are 
a number of things,” and so on. What 
have you to say for yourself?—Oregon. 

There isn’t much to say, is there? 
I seem to be caught in a trap set by 
myself. In strict grammar, a num- 
ber (of things) is. In ordinary ex- 
pression, “are” comes easier. This is 
one of the situations in which strict 
grammar, bumping into common 
usage, goes boom. 
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Human Interest in Annual Reports is 
Aid to Employe Rela tions * New Trend of Humaniz- 


ing Formerly Dull Statistical Reports Grows More Popular @ By C. D. PENDERGRAST 


ries, defense problems, and try- 

ing international situations, one 
of the most important tasks facing 
American business is that of estab- 
lishing better relationships between 
employers and employes. 

After the market crash of twelve 
years ago bonds between employ- 
ers and employes were severely 
strained; employers had little time 
to think about employes. Thousands 
were thrown out of work when busi- 
ness after business failed or cur- 
tailed production. We entered what 
might be called an epoch of the 
“employers’ market” in which the 
employer need not worry what his 
workers thought—there were far too 
many men and women walking the 
streets who could be hired at his 
price and on his conditions. 

Then came the current war in 
which business was called upon to 
do tremendous tasks practically 
overnight. A quick change-over 
from peace-time to all-out defense 
manufacturing was made, and with 
it came the urgent demand for 
skilled and unskilled workers. 

Since there was little need during 
the “lean days” to train men and 
women for various trades, the all- 
out call for workers found indus- 
tries unable to get the kind of help 
needed to carry on defense produc- 
tion. Employers were at a disadvan- 
tage. We rapidly entered the present 
era, the “employes’ market,” in 
which the employes had the upper 
hand, and could demand higher 
wages, better working conditions, et 
cetera, and expect to get them. 

It has been the custom of many 
of our business organizations to 
issue a printed annual report in 
which the financial status as well 
as other pertinent facts concerning 
company operations were reviewed. 
In many instances these reports 
reflected the viewpoint of the ex- 
ecutives, and as a whole were drab 
booklets holding little interest. It 
just seemed to be a custom started 
by somebody which must be fol- 


LT THE PRESENT ERA Of priority wor- 


lowed. Principally these were issued 
to stockholders and executives to be 
used for “fingertip” compilation. 
Some companies sent them to their 
employes as well, but the latter 
found them dull reading and gen- 
erally too hard to interpret. 





TREND “OK” SAYS 
INSURANCE HEAD 


@ People in all walks of life make 
up the membership of a large life 
insurance institution. They want the 
essential facts and figures to meas- 
ure the status and progress of this 
company; however, they don’t want 
merely a morass of dry statistics. 
There is no sound reason why an 
annual report should not be made 
interesting as well as informative, 
and contain human interest mate- 
tial as well as financial data. 

The old concept of an annual re- 
port as purely a formal, legalistic 
document is giving way to a new 
concept of a humanized and simpli- 
fied report that can be readily un- 
derstood by the average policy- 
holder. Time-worn precedents and 
conventions which have tended in 
the past to keep reports to a rigid 
form are being discarded in favor 
of reports that have reader-interest 
comparable to that of a modern 
magazine or newspaper.—T. L. 
Parkinson, President, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. 











A formal report designed to pre- 
sent the financial facts of the busi- 
ness, concisely and compactly, to 
the executives and stockholders of 
the company, holds little interest 
for the average employe. As many 
of you know, this type of annual 
report was prevalent in the thirties, 
and it is only in recent years that 
anything has been done to brighten 
up the contents. 

Possibly this can be traced to the 
change from “employers’” to “em- 
ployes’” market in the past few 
years. Corporations awoke to the 


realization that the employes were 
something more than machines, 
and that it is important to keep 
them, as well as the stockholders, 
informed concerning company op- 
erations and outlook. Ways and 
means were sought to tell the com- 
pany story without resorting to page 
after page of figures. Plants and 
products took on new life in dra- 
matic portrayals. 

A supplement to the employe 
magazine was thought to be an 
answer. However, it has been found 
more effective to issue a separate 
annual report apart from the em- 
ploye publication. 

Just how does all this interest the 
printing industry? Obviously, inval- 
uable assistance in the preparation 
and production of an annual report 
can be given by a printing organi- 
zation which appreciates the prob- 
lems involved. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
touch upon certain essential selling 
points in which the printing indus- 
try can help itself and business 
organizations as well by planning 
annual reports which employes and 
stockholders alike will want to read 
from cover to cover. Ideas which 
can be incorporated in an annual 
report have been gleaned from 
many sources so that salesmen will 
have tangible facts to give compa- 
nies seeking such assistance. 

Management gives much atten- 
tion these days to the question of 
what material may properly be con- 
sidered in the annual report. The 
use of diagrams and illustrations 
have given new meaning to the 
words Liabilities, Assets, Reserves, 
Surplus, et cetera. In addition, ac- 
tivities and services can be given a 
broader interpretation in relation 
to interest of stockholders and the 
employes. The annual report thus 
becomes a medium for mutual un- 
derstanding of company problems. 

More and more, corporations re- 
gard the annual report to employes 
as an advantageous method of tell- 
ing a company story in action. This 
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How and what employes of Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio, play, 





shown in chart prepared by company’s industrial relations board. From house-organ, Stet 


conception of the annual report as 
an employe relations document has 
necessarily brought about substan- 
tial changes in form and content. 
Its usefulness depends upon the ex- 
tent to which its potentialities are 
realized in the presentation of mate- 
rial. The interest of the employe must 





be stimulated in order that he will be 
receptive to the annual report. 
Although the saturation point is 
indeed in the distance, the new-type 
annual reports are being published 
by increasingly more companies to 
build up employe morale, to encour- 
age greater employe cooperation, 





and to introduce the spirit of the 
organization to the large number of 
employes who are recent additions 
to the staff. 

In approaching the preparation of 
the annual report the more progres- 
sive corporations now view it as an 
opportunity to create a warmer and 
more friendly understanding be- 
tween employer and employe. 

The manner of presenting the 
report is of prime importance. To 
be read it must be in a form which 
will attract and interest. In addi- 
tion to the use of color, photographs, 
charts, and human interest copy, 
good typography plays an important 
role in creating reader appeal. 

The care and imagination, there- 
fore, which goes into the prepara- 
tion of a modern report is reflected 
not only in the subject matter and 
presentation of material, but in all 
which can be utilized to gain reader 
attention. The better reports are 
sound and attractive in format. 

Lack of time is the most common 
excuse for producing an uninterest- 
ing annual report, but procrastina- 
tion is probably the most accurate 
explanation of this lost opportu- 
nity. A great deal of the work can 
be planned and completed before 
statistical matter is available. The 
“Johnny-on-the-spot” salesman can 
help his customers by advising them 
as to suitable paper, making sug- 
gestions on format, preparing sam- 
ple dummies, et cetera. He will have 
an inside track when the time comes 
for submitting estimates on print- 
ing costs. He can suggest that the 
artwork and engravings be started, 
and that envelopes be purchased, 








PRINTERS SHOULD SUGGEST USE OF COLOR IN ANNUAL REPORTS 
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Note how the use of two colors increases the effectiveness of statistical charts. Sales and Federal Reserve Board Industrial Indexes 
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printed, addressed, and stamped 
just as soon as the size of the report 
has been determined. 

Although the job of compiling the 
annual report for a company will 
probably fall to the advertising de- 
partment, which should be able to 
make up an appealing booklet, your 
advice and help will be appreciated. 

Now to the actual report—the 
following impressions were obtained 
by perusing many of the better 
specimens issued the past year. 

Of course, the first thing to at- 
tract the reader’s attention is the 
cover. The first impression is im- 
portant, so let us select a cover that 
is arresting—if we don’t, the con- 
tents of the report may never be 
seen. The lure to readers can be 
enhanced by using color and human 
interest. Many organizations use a 
picture of an important operating 
function or an artistic view of com- 
pany property. Make the reader 
want to turn to the next page! 

The use of color in annual reports 
is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Color enhances appearance and im- 
portance when intelligently used. 
Comparisons can be brought to life 
more easily and the format takes 
on new zest. On smaller editions 
the cost of a second color is often 
trivial in comparison with its added 
effectiveness; on larger editions, it 
is fully justified. If our study of 












































Graphic depiction of Champion’s financial 
setup as published in the company’s report 


15-20 YEARS 


20-25 YEARS 


25 YEARS OR MORE 


PICTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


represents 5% 
above base wage 


The annual report of the Champion Paper and Fibre Company reads as entertainingly as a 
magazine. Above is shown the manner in which the company’s bonus policy is illustrated 


annual reports has uncovered a com- 
mon denominator it is an obvious 
trend toward style, sparkle, and an 
attempt to cultivate reader interest. 

In most annual reports the presi- 
dent’s message occupies an impor- 
tant spot. This customarily takes the 
form of a letter, and usually includes 
the high spots of company activities, 
from finances to the future outlook 
of the business. Too often this letter 
has been just so many words. Em- 
ployes felt that the president was 
“writing down” to them. Instead, this 
should be a straight-from-the-shoul- 
der message, planned to make each 
employe feel that his president is 
personally telling him about their 
joint business. 

The question often arises whether 
officials’ pictures should appear in an 
annual report. Bust photos are too 
formal. Why not suggest a picture of 
all the executives while gathered for 
a monthly meeting? This adds an in- 
formal touch while accomplishing the 
same purpose. 


Away with the page-after-page of 
statistical data commonly used in 
many annual reports! Give the em- 
ploye human interest writing, pic- 
tures, carefully thought-out charts, 
and an informal breakdown of sta- 
tistical matter and he will be saving 
the report to show his friends! 

One company has a standing order 
for its advertising and employe pub- 
lication staffs to get two shots of the 
same picture from different angles, 
one for immediate use, the other for 
the annual report. Better pictures 
sent in by employes and used in the 
employe magazine are saved by this 
company’s editor for possible reuse 
in the annual report; we might call 
it a review by pictures of the year. 
Thus, in these ways, a picture file is 
insured which will be useful when 
the time comes for selecting suitable 
material for the annual report when 
it is published. 

These pictures may concern em- 
ployes engaged in vital company op- 
erations, or they may show employes 
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at home with their families, at their 
hobbies, on picnics, or competing 
in athletics. All make for a well 
rounded background to pictorially 
express the “family” feeling within 
the business. This human interest 
material, scattered strategically 
throughout the report, adds the 
necessary punch to attract readers. 

A new field which has recently 
been played up in these reports is 
the role being played by the firm 
in the national defense program. 
Pictures with suitable captions can 
dramatize the various op- 
erations and help sponsor 
a splendid feeling among 
employes—they can real- 
ize that they are a part 
of the company. 

The use of _ charts, 
graphs, and illustrations 
to tell the financial story 
has risen in prominence 
during the past few years. 
This doesn’t mean that 
“stunts” requiring written 
explanations are neces- 
sary. Rather, the use of 
different colors, charac- 
ters, and the allowance of 
ample space to portray 
each, is now favored. 

Since few men or women 
are thoroughly versed in 
auditing or accountancy, 
formal financial state- 
ments are hard to inter- 
pret. There is a marked 
trend away from the tra- 
ditional “C. P. A.” form of 
statement and toward a simpler and 
more definitive form such as those 
mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. A simple breakdown utilizing 
color and characters has been found 
advantageous in annual reports 
when explaining dividend payments 
by years, number of employes, wages 
paid, cost of living, price trends, and 
any other information deemed ad- 
visable to clarify the company’s 
condition. 

In most annual reports the finan- 
cial statement is made on two facing 
pages, preferably the center spread. 
Here is where good typography is 
absolutely essential, together with 
modified explanations, if two pages 
aren’t to be wasted. Easy legibility 
should be a primary objective, and 
type should be selected which is 
plain, simple, and easy to read. 

Typographically speaking, print- 
ing companies can be of great serv- 
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ice to corporations planning annual 
reports. Good typography is essen- 
tial, and who is in a better position 
to offer advice than the printing 
company? Careful follow-up of 
prospective accounts by printing 
salesmen, armed with a genuine 
display of personal interest in all 
problems, no matter how small, will 
stand them in good stead when the 
printing contracts are considered. 
Although it is still the main pur- 
pose of an annual report to present 
an accounting of management to its 





It is the duty and the privilege of 
the printer to compile information 
that will prove that an annual re- 
port can be worth many times the 
money spent on it. 

It is well to remember that in 
these fast-moving days, executives 
are anxiously scanning the horizon 
seeking ways to tell their story to 
employes without arousing resent- 
ment. The “closed door’ policy of 
management has been discarded. 
“Don’t tell the employe anything,” 
is a tenet of the past. 


NEW TREND STRESSES HUMAN INTEREST IN REPORTS 


HARRIS * SEYBOLD+ POTTER COMPANY 


1940 


ANNUAL REPORT 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 


Fiscal Year Ended December 31, 1940 


employes and stockholders, the em- 
ployes’ part in making this possible 
should be played up so that they 
are proud to be members. 

Veteran employes should come in 
for their share of praise, too. It is 
these men and women, respected by 
the younger employes, who have 
been integral parts in the company 
organization for many years. A hu- 
man interest article, perhaps with 
pictures, saluting these oldsters, is 
not out of order. 

As so many of you undoubtedly 
know, there are still executives of 
higher ranking organizations who 
doubt the worth of the annual 
report. Most of them are conscious 
of the fact, especially during these 
days, that something must be done 
to bring employer and employe 
closer together, but they must be 
convinced that a streamlined an- 
nual report is one of the answers. 








SYloniuil a Gud 


4UNE THERTIETH 
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The old and the new. Above reproductions reveal contrast between drab, old-style annual reports, and 
the new type, “humanized” report which is rapidly gaining popularity in companies over the nation 


Perhaps the current situation can 
be compared to the story of the 
door-to-door salesman who has his 
foot in the door. From then on it’s 
what he has to sell which deter- 
mines whether he gets inside the 
house. If you have complete, salable 
material available concerning a 
good annual report you'll get inside 
the door of a highly profitable field. 
e030 6 x= 
Running Gold Ink 

Gold ink has been found difficult 
to print by offset. A satisfactory 
substitute in many cases is to print 
silver ink first, and then print over 
the silver with transparent yellow 
with a touch of red toner. If the red 
toner is not added to the transpar- 
ent yellow, the result will be a 
greenish gold color. From Harris 
Impressions, published by Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Company. 
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A MOST APPROPRIATE season’s greeting 
card for one in the graphic arts is that 
sent this year by A. R. Tommasini, of 
the University of California Press at 
Berkeley. It consists of a typographically 
beautiful reproduction of Robert H. 
Davis’ celebrated “I Am the Printing 
Press,” printed upon a card 10% by 15 
inches. Printing is in black on white 
stock, with a red script initial and para- 
graph markers. Ornamental rules are in 
olive-green. 

THE CALENDAR which in normal times 
adorns the January front cover of Lion, 
official publication of Lions Interna- 
tional, has been switched to the back 
cover of its first 1942 issue, and its place 
taken by reproduced telegrams from 
scattered Lions clubs pledging support 
in this time of war. The telegraphic ex- 
pressions of loyalty, with “Every Lions 
Club United for Victory” superimposed 
in large black script, comprise a striking 
cover. 

CONVENIENT is the word for the desk 
calendar and memorandum pad issued 
this year by Brookes & Sons Company, 
of Chicago. Embodying the patriotic mo- 
tif, the laminated cover of the 5- by 7- 
inch, plastic-bound booklet is in red, 
white, and blue, and the Oath of Al- 
legiance is printed on the first page of 
dates. Dates are contained in horizon- 
tally ruled spaces, seven days to the page, 
and promotional leaves are interspersed 


Don’t say, “I’m sorry, we don’t have that type 
series,” this trade composition booklet urges. 
Blue printing on buff panel, border in yellow 


BY J.L. FRAZIER 


Items submitted must be sent to this department flat, not rolled 


or folded, and marked “For Criticism.” Replies about specimens can’t be mailed 


throughout. Back pages contain space for 
addresses and memoranda and for other 
general data. 

OF CONVENIENT SIZE and design is the 
1942 calendar of Berghoff, Detroit printer, 
which measures 5 by 5 inches, and is 
mounted on an easel formed of a 12-inch 
strip of cardboard folded to make two 
legs. The front cover of the calendar has 
Season’s Greeting printed in red on buff 
paper sprinkled with gold leaf. The lower 
left-hand corner of the date block is die- 
cut to harmonize with the firm mono- 
gram. On the reverse of each leaf, as it 
folds over the back of the easel, is a pithy 
quotation from some famous writer. 

S. C. Toor & Company, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, scores with an inexpensive but ef- 


A large ‘‘V,” printed in reverse on bright crim- 
son, makes this front cover of The Pica distinc- 
tive. Pica is published by craftsmen of Australia 


fective bit of die-cutting on a four-page 
folder which advertises its service. Cover 
of the folder is die-cut to make rounded 
right-hand edges, and approximately one 
inch is removed from the page top, reveal- 
ing the printed words on page 3, “Scoring 


- with.” On the cover appears a football 


scene, printed in gravure, and the word, 
“Power,” in reverse. Opening the folder, a 
pretty girl appears on page 3 under the 
word, “Smartness.” 

AN EXTREMELY CLEVER and useful calen- 
dar is that of the Brown Instrument 
Company, of Philadelphia, which is in the 
form of a spiral-bound book that opens 


prints« paris 


“Prints of Paris,’ front cover of a house-organ 
issued by the Paris Printing Company, of Kansas 
City. Its colors are buff, dark brown; and green 


laterally, with the calendar within. Across 
the top of the opened calendar is a flap, 
into which the tops of old pages are in- 
serted as the new months roll around. On 
the reverse of the page placed in the flap 
appears a humorous cartoon, one for each 
of the twelve months. Advertising copy 
flanks each block of calendar dates. 
Closed, the calendar (in book form) meas- 
ures 915 by 1214 inches, opening to the 
latter dimension by 19 inches. 

TWELVE WIDELY DIVERGENT DESIGNS by as 
many noted artists and illustrators make 
the sixty-sixth annual calendar of the 
Isaac Goldmann Company, New York City 
printer, distinctive. Spiral bound, the 
Goldmann calendar for 1942 measures 8 
by 11% inches. Artists and designers who 
collaborated in the calendar’s makeup, 
each doing a single leaf, were Paul Rand, 
Lucian Bernhard, Jean Carlu, L. Moholy- 
Nagy, Adolph Dehn, Howard Simon, George 
Giusti, Herbert Matter, Ben Rose, Alex- 
ander Kahn, Laszlo Matulay, and Herbert 
Bayer. All have earned national and in- 
ternational reputations. 

Wuat can truthfully be described as a 
“different” approach is achieved in a six- 
teen-page brochure issued by the Owen 
Silent Spring Company, of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. Entitled “How to Choose Up- 
holstered Furniture,” the pages of the 
brochure simulate progressive stages of a 
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++ We Give Thanks: + 


for all the blessings which we may count 
as our own. In the rush and turmoil of 
the present day world we take little time 
to voice our gratitude for blessings re- 
ceived. But Thanksgiving Day reminds 
us to pause and give thanks for the good 
that is ours... for all personal benefits, 
for our American heritage, and above all 
for the pleasant and lasting business 
associations which we have made. Yes, 
we're truly grateful for the business you 
have given us and for the privilege of 
serving you. Your kindness and cooper- 
ation have made our success possible, 
and we want to say simply and sincerely, 
Thank You... 
MR. FRAZIER 


FRANK C. RAUCHENSTEIN COMPANY 




















This 5- by 61-inch folder of the Frank C. Rauch tein Company opens 
up lengthwise instead of laterally, while inside is printed a Thanksgiv- 
ing message, a cut of Pilgrims in an attitude of prayer as an illustration 


THE DUBOIS PRESS, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


DEAS IDEAS IDE. 
IDEAS IDEA 


Envelope of the Dubois Press, Rochester, New York, which stresses ideas 
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magician’s trick, the disappear- 
ance of an upholstered chair. 
First stage is naturally the fab- 
ric, with a halftone of the chair 
in illustration, accompanied by 
descriptive and informative 
copy. Next in the “disappear- 
ing act” comes the upholster- 
ing, with the fabric removed. 
In sequence follow cuts and 
explanatory copy about the 
springs, framework, et cetera. 
The effect of the brochure is to 
give the reader a comprehen- 
sive understanding of the pro- 
per construction of, in this ins- 
tance, an upholstered chair. 
Henry M. BETTMAN, a San 
Francisco typographer, may 
have been a trifle late with his 
Christmas card to THE INLAND 
PRINTER this year, but he more 
than atones for it by coming 
through with an exceedingly 
clever greeting which makes 
capital of his “tardiness.” In 
the form of an eight-page 
folder of enameled paper, 6 by 
9 inches, the cover bears the 
legend, printed in red, “It may 
be late to send you...” and 
on the third page, below a sprig 
of pine attached to the paper, 
“Greetings for the Holiday 
Season,” while on page 5 is at- 
tached a small calendar, with 
the legend, “but here’s Best 
Wishes for the New Year,” and 
on the seventh page appears, 
“and WOW ... right out in 
front with your first Valentine 
Greeting!” Below the message 
a lacy valentine is pasted, com- 
plete with an arrow-pierced 
heart, and Bettman’s name. 


* * ® * 


the city—and graphically illus- 
trated by the little building be- 
ing situated on a sectional city 
map—and upon the excellence 
of the printing service offered. 
Title of the folder, which meas- 
ures 9 by 6 inches, is “Where Is 
Clover Street?” and the minia- 
ture structure is shown at its 
address of 1211 Clover Street. 
EDWARD STERN & COMPANY, Of 
Philadelphia.—Not frequently 
do we see a reproduction the 
size of your “Pickwick Club,” 
by Charles Dickens, which so 
faithfully reproduces the print- 
ing style of that day—realistic 
even to the order of musty, un- 
used book shelves. The process 
used to produce this facsimile, 
no doubt, results in the repro- 
duction of imperfections caused 
by printing equipment of that 
day. Good judgment was used 
in your selection of paper stock 
for this book—a faded green 
light-weight paper cover and 
the aged-appearing white in- 
side pages which heightens the 
illusion of an old-time volume. 
In looking over the advertising 
pages we see small display lines 
in block letters with very little 
change in the type faces we 
call today “Gothics”; also some 
type that would be acceptable 
under stress for our modern 
flat-serif faces. Book measures 
5% by 8% inches. 
EvANs-WINTER-HEBB, Detroit, 
Michigan.—Your calendar for 
this year is a symphony of pas- 
tel coloring with gray predom- 
inating on light tan paper 
stock. Made up of the twelve 
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A patriotic blotter that is sure to be popular, 


; “A 
g the t 


uppermost in the minds of everyone. By Haag Press, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


WHEN a four-page folder of 
Allen, Lane & Scott, Philadel- 
phia printers, is opened, their 
seven-story building pops up 
right before your eyes. The 
building is a cardboard replica, 
ingeniously fashioned to lie flat 
until the folder is opened, when 
a clever arrangement of die- 
cut and pasted strips of card- 
board causes the replica to 
stand erect. The attention- 
commanding element of the 
novelty ties in perfectly with 
the copy slant set forth in the 
folder, which places emphasis 
upon the company’s location in 


calendar months mounted by 
ring binder onto heavy board 
back makes a serviceable and 
very convenient calendar. Each 
monthly sheet carries in re- 
verse plate and printed in gray 
ink, greatly ornamented by 
scrolls, are the figures “1942.” 
There is a small band of gray 
on which is overprinted in deep 
brown the days of the week. 
Numeral dates are in a tall me- 
dium tone condensed flat-serif 
style type printed in the dark 
brown and separated by a 
heavy vertical rule in a very 
light orange-red ink. It is also 
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in this same orange-red that 
name of month is printed. Heavy 
board back in gray, carrying har- 
monious decorations in reverse, 
has generous extensions beyond 
calendar pads, which offers a nice 
contrast to the tan paper stock of 
the pad. It is a calendar well 
worthy of your reputation and 
should fit appropriately into any 
office. 

THE HADDON CRAFTSMEN, Cam- 
den, New Jersey, extended its sea- 
son’s greetings with a fine exam- 
ple of its best in craftsmanship. 
Bret Harte’s “The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp” appeared bound in 
rough burlap (gunny sack cloth 
to most of us) with a reversed 
type pasted label, printed in a 
red-brown and set in a stamped 
panel, Caslon Old Style and Bas- 
kerville are used for the label, ti- 
tle page, and running heads, and 
blend well with a revised cutting 
of Monotype 8A in which the text 
matter is set. Well selected toned 
paper, three colorful wood-block 
illustrations by Paul Honoré, the 
eighteen-point size of text type, 
an 8- by 11-inch page size, and 
the burlap binding over thick 
boards give the book a lusty at- 
mosphere much in keeping with 
the story. One possible criticism 
of the book is the eighteen-point 
size of type used for the text—it 
appears a bit crowded on the page 
although there are ample mar- 
gins. These pages would have ap- 
peared more inviting for us to 
read had they been handled as 
the introduction—one size smaller 
and with more leading. 

THE UNIVERSITY Press, Eugene, 
Oregon, is at it again, carrying on 
under the direction of Dr. John 
Henry Nash, in the issuance of 


those brochures, of monumental 
page size, which Doctor Nash has 
turned out on his own for so many 
years to the delight, inspiration, 
and education of even the world’s 
greatest craftsmen in the use of 
type, ink, and paper. Latest is 
“The Present Crisis by James Rus- 
sell Lowell,” title being in two 
squared lines of forty-eight-point 
Old English, gold, near upper left- 
hand corner of the 11- by 15-inch 
cover page of heavy parchment 
quality stock. Text pages printed 
in red and black on heavy weight, 
smooth antique paper imported 
from England are in the style 
most characteristic of Doctor 
Nash, featuring crossed rules in 
color bleeding off, forming a shal- 
low panel for running title with 
large panel below for text—three 
verses of the poem set in eighteen- 
point italics. Expansive margins 
are further characteristic. Fron- 
tispiece is a square halftone por- 
trait of the great American poet 
from a fine pencil drawing, simu- 
lating the effect of an etching. 
The printing of this on the none 
too smooth finish of the stock is 
perhaps the outstanding feature 
of the brochure, which all in all is 
highly creditable to Doctor Nash, 
even though students did the 
actual work, for it was only 
through his guidance that it was 
possible. 

THE FRANKLIN Press, of Miami, 
Florida—Your plant brochure 
looks a quality product. The white 
cover—edged on the right with a 
green band and deckled there and 
tied with green cord—is responsi- 
ble. Design is made up of round 
gold seal near top of first inner 
page showing through die-cut cir- 
cle a bit larger, copy “The Seal of 








Designed to Assist 


MARAN © Advertising Typographers 


21 WEST FAYETTE STREET, CALVERT 3211, BALTIMORE 
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A DROP 


OF INK 


Clever dramatization of the tremendous potentialities inherent in 
ink is this exaggerated drop of ink superimposed on the inside 
cover of The Ink Spot published by M. P. Basso, New York City. 


This Can Mean Something to You 


The Jaqua tree has grown — its roots are deep in the good 
earth of experience — its broad branches can effectively 
protect you from the trouble and worry over creative 
details in the development of your business literature. 


National © Local © Direct Advertising 


Type Stylists 


MARAN » Adbsertising Typographers 


21 WEST FAYETTE STREET, CALVERT 3211, BALTIMORE 





104-111 GARDEN ST., S$. E. 


G GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Outstanding for their forcefulness and simplicity of design are these two blotters 
created by Maran, advertising typographers of Baltimore. Top blotter is white stock The Jaqua Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, pictures a tree, its 
with printing in black, the rule and ornament in red. In the other, stock is yellow branches depicting branches of service, in a clever advertisement 
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Mas YEARS AGO A STORY originated that by “build- 
ing a better mouse trap a path would be beaten to your 
door.” This story literally comes true to us almost every 
month; let us mention that during November a commis- 
sion for printing reached us from Seattle, Washington. 
This came from Mr. Frank McCaffrey, president of the 
International Association of Printing House Craftsmen 
. +. an organization of over 7000 members, every one of 


whom is actively engaged in the graphic arts field... 
men who know printing design, color and presswork, the 
best craftsmen in the world and men who are satisfied 
with nothing less than the best. We consider this order 
for printing a high honor and it was produced with the 
same careful thought that goes into every order placed 
with us by Springfield business men who appreciate and 
desire the best printing their budgets will afford. 


FRYE PRINTING COMPANY, 624 EAST CAPITOL AVENUE, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


This month let us tell you of a commission for printing 
received from West Hartford, Conneticut. It came from 
the Circus Fans Association of America and was handled 
entirely by us. William L. Montague, publicity director, 
said “go ahead and do the work as you like, you know 
how it should look.” Since the pieces have been in use 
Mr. Montague has received complimentary letters from 
all over these good old United States. Thank you, Mr. 
Montague, for the confidence placed in us. Whether it’s 
a circus or corner confectionery, a business card or a 
magazine in color, we build into the piece an atmospher= 
appropriate to the business . . . it is what we call here at 
Frye’s, planned printing. 


Ben Wiley, of the Frye Printing Company, Springfield, Illinois, makes the story of the Better Mouse- 
trap come true, then uses it in an ingenious blotter promotional campaign. Shown are two of a series 


Supreme Quality” in green on the cover 
following around the circle. We regret the 
seal is not double the diameter it is for 
the “design” is too small for the page size, 
even considering dignity and restraint are 
essential to the objective. Aside from 
gatefold insert in center providing four- 
page spread, inner pages are similar. Fea- 
tured is office or plant view from halftone 
approximately 5 by 3% inches, nicely 
placed near top of the page. It appears 
against color background of irregular 
shape fading out vignette style, this in 


The National 
Printing 
Education 
Journal 


October 1941 


Striking and colorful cover of The National Print- 
ing Education Journal for the month of October 


green. The hue tones, the halftone which, 
with type, is printed in black, there being 
pure white (stock) six-point band around 
edge of halftone. Personally we’d prefer 
the halftones in only black, the green 
seeming to weaken the picture’s tone. 
Realizing the page is 8% by 11 inches it is 
patent that the exterior view of the plant 
in full color spread across four pages is a 
big one. The brochure is printed offset. 
“AspouT Books: A Gathering of Es- 
says,” the 1941 project of the Book Arts 
Club of the University of California, re- 
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flects the high quality of the training 
which the students receive in typogra- 
phy and printing production. The Book 
Arts Club, a group of students, annu- 
ally in its study of the art of good book- 
making, plans a book that exemplifies 
what the group has learned and the 
book is printed at the University of Cal- 
ifornia Press. In common with previous 
projects of the club, this book sets high 
standards in design, presswork, typog- 
raphy, and binding. Bound in a wine- 
colored cloth, the backbone and cover 
carry panels gold stamped. The panels 
are reverse plates made from Hadriano 
type. The text pages, set in the twelve- 
point size of the University of Cali- 
fornia Old Style, recently designed for 
exclusive use of the Press by Frederic 
W. Goudy, are carefully set and carry 
pleasing margins. Chapter headings and 
the display for the title page are foun- 
dry Garamond Old Style. The title page, 
of traditional design, carries a repro- 
duction of an etching, well executed by 
letterpress. Chapter headings present an 
interesting bit of originality with title in 
an italic, aligned at the left with text; 
author’s name thrown to the right. Mis- 
sal initials lead into the text matter of 
each essay—they are uptending and ap- 
pear to have been hot-stamped with 
gold foil to impart a lustrous sheen. 
Good paper, careful makeready, and 
even color all blend to make the type 
appear at its best. The dust wrapper 
displays the same fine craftsmanship. 
The content of the book cannot be 
passed over without comment. Here is a 
collection of four essays: “Librarians as 
Enemies of Books,” by Randolph G. 
Adams; “Harsh Words,” by T. M. Cle- 
land; “The Fine Art of Printing,” by 
Edwin Grabhorn; and “The Biblio- 
graphical Way,” by Lawrence C. Wroth, 
with an introduction by Prof. James D. 
Hart, which are recommended reading 
on the making and care of books. 

Warp PUBLISHING COMPANY, Minden, 
Nebraska.—You are one of few who 
have hit upon something original and 
individual to be issued at Christmas 


You need a raise in pay? Your spirits have hit sub 
zero? You're convinced you're getting no place 


because you lack the knowledge to go ahead in your job? 
WE HAVE A SURE-FIRE ANSWER TO YOUR NEED 


W. OFFER YOU THE OPPORTUNITY to join a class in 
typography! Now wait a minute! Not just “another one 
of those!” No Sir and No Madam! Here is a chance to 
get yourself a load of knowledge of the history, theory, 
function and practice of typography, some expert instruc- 
tion on the proper use of paper, ink and illustration. And 
that’s not all—this is a chance to play around with some 
type yourself, see what happens when you take out a 
word and put in a sentence; see the results when you put 
your job to bed on the press with a specified paper when 
another would have been better. You'll /earn from this 
experience and this is the kind of learning that sticks. 
Once you get your fingers inky those little pieces of type 


A catalog extolling the advantages of a class in fine typography should itself reflect typo- 
graphical excellence—and the above does! To Norman W. Forgue goes the typographical credit 
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time as a gift and keepsake. Like the 
Lakeside Classics, expensive, beautifully 
bound volumes which R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons Company has for more than a 
generation issued to friends and cus- 
tomers, yours, too, will be greeted ea- 
gerly. Any number would give much for 
unattainable copies of the Donnelley 
books; copies of yours will be treasured 
by Minden folk. Different though they 
are in content and makeup, also cost of 
production, both have one thing in com- 
mon. They make Warp and Donnelley 
household words in their respective 
spheres. They bespeak leadership. While 
the Lakeside Classics of several hundred 
pages, bound as to tone up any library, 
are a complete long story or historical 
document, your booklets of twenty-four 
or more 6- by 9-inch pages present short 
items of prose and poetry on Christmas, 
the Home, the Town. Your 1941 edition 
is more attractive than that of 1940. 
Halftone pictures, for the most part 
bled, and type are printed in a pleasing 
brown ink on the India stock. Except 
where pictures are bled off, there’s a re- 
verse color band at outside edge of each 
page showing a shepherd looking up to 
star near top, this in dull bronze-blue 
suggesting silver. Makeup and press- 
work are top grade. Headings, we think, 
might be one size larger with by-lines 
closer to the titles than to text. The 
four-color process illustration of a 
lighted and much decorated dome on 
the cover is attractive, impressive, and 
well printed. We are disappointed in one 
respect. You spent a lot of time and 
money on this item—but what is it? It 
deserves a name—benefits to you will 
increase with the identity it deserves. 
“Warp’s Annual” is, perhaps, too trite, 
but you can doubtless decide on a more 
glamorous and impressive name before 
the end of 1942. That or any name is 
better than none. Many printers and 
publishers are missing a bet in not get- 
ting onto the band wagon with some- 
thing of the kind. 

CHESTER A. LYLE, of Canton, Ohio.—Of 
the seven blotters for Printing Educa- 
tion Week by Timken printing pupils 
three, in our opinion, stand out. Most 
interesting is the one set the narrow 
way of the stock with a striking profile of 


this is number twelve 

of volume ten of our little house 
organ . we are quite proud 
of our long record 
and hope volume twelve will 


give you many happy hours 


Front cover and third page of the York Trade Compositor, house-organ of the York Composition 
Company, of York, Pennsylvania. Stock is trimmed from front cover to show name on third page. 


Franklin, with very little white shading— 
practically a silhouette cut from rubber 
for the full height of the piece. In pale 
rose on the faint yellow stock and with 
type in violet overprinting it, it is excel- 
lent, though head in Stymie Extra Bold 
and two lines following, also date lines, 
could be spaced out somewhat to advan- 
tage. Congratulations to Thomas Love. 
For their restraint and readableness we 
also like those of Householder and Reif- 
snyder, would like both better if measure 
of text were adjusted to obviate short final 
lines, give group better contour. Such 
short final lines are to be avoided when 
possible in display work like blotters, as 
in these instances. That of Roach, the ar- 
rangement of which is quite modern and 
eye-arresting, falls short of success be- 
cause of the inordinate amount of white 
space in one spot. This could be reduced 
by spreading out the big display on the 
right, materially reducing the space 
above. The cut in yellow above main line 


and at right could come almost to top of 
blotter and feet of the figure rest on top 
of letters of the line, “Education Week.” 
These words, raised, would then be nearer 
“Printing” of left-hand part, for as now 
arranged one doesn’t at once get the con- 
tinuity. To bring these related words still 
closer together all of part on left could be 
lowered. Get the idea? Yellow-orange 
would be preferable to straight yellow for 
third color. Ornament rather dominates 
those of Gustin, Conrad, and Currier, the 
former especially if the hand-cut reverse 
cut “Printing Education,” tapering down 
from sides to round cut of Franklin in 
center, were of stronger hue, necessary 
for clarity of lettering. Lines of type are 
somewhat crowded. Conrad’s arrange- 
ment is ordinary, most serious fault is 
dominance of color and ornament over 
type. Lines are too crowded on Currier’s, 
color of panels too strong considering 
rather small type overprints and with all 
other lines centered top one should be. 


pa CURVE 


re) oS. fact, throw us any sort of out-of-the- 


ordinary typographic request —there’s nothing we enjoy more 


than making twenty-six arbitrary characters called the alphabet 





ivmp through the hoop or do any number of unusval things that 


Count that day lost 
whose low descending sun 
sees prices shot to glory 
and business done for fun. 


were never intended for these rectangular symbols. For the past 


ded 





twenty years St. Louis Ad: have dep upon Warwick 


7 
s 
to come up with the right answer to any typographic problem. & 














WARWICK TYPO! 


COMPLIMENTS OF KEYS PRINTING COMPANY, GPEENVILLE. 








Effective use of silhouette is made in the above wall card by the Keys A plea for out-of-the-ordinary typographical work, framed in a manner that 
Printing Company, Greenville, South Carolina. Colors, green and black suggests an ability to perform just that. By Warwick Typographers, St. Louis 
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ork by THOMAS LOVE 
School, Canton, Ohio 












Two exceptional blotter designs by students of 
the Timken Vocational High School, Canton, Ohio 
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Maran Printing Co. 


A melodramatic appeal to dramatize advertising composition is made in the above blotter by Maran 
Printing Company, of Baltimore. The drama note is stressed by the use of Barnum and Playbill types 


C. WESLEY Morrat, of Kirkland Lake, 
Ontario.—You have ability in general lay- 
out and display but it doesn’t show to best 
advantage with spacing and whiting out 
otherwise not of the best. For the lesson 
refer to the title page of the generally 
commendable four-page KLCVI com- 
mencement program. First, the two lines 
in black and three lines “Annual Com- 
mencement Exercises” following are too 
closely spaced, particularly as there is 
much open space in the page. Now for 
groups. Pleasing distribution of white 
space requires regard for proportion, in 
this respect variety, anything but equal- 
ity. Of course, as we shall see, there may 
be too great difference, variation. Con- 
sider, first, instances of too little varia- 
tion—monotony. Below the color band 
over which the school name is printed in 
black are three units, (1) the group “An- 
nual Commencement Exercises;” (2) the 
“bullet” in black and (3) the two final 
lines (date and place). Space above the 
first, between first and second, between 
second (bullet) and third and between 
these two lines and border is the same or 
so—therefore monotonous. 
With all else as it is the simplest way to 
correct it would be to elevate the three 
lines, “Annual Commencement Exercises,” 
about two picas and, with it, the black 
bullet below. This would completely break 
up the equality of spacing in four places, 
effect a distribution near to the three to 
two ratio which is pleasing. Now, for the 
other side—where there is too great a 
variation. If you remember a ratio of 
three to two is pleasing, you'll realize the 
emblem in the upper panel (above the 
color band over which name of school is 
is too low. To raise this six 


practically 


printed) 


12-17°1942 * x 


Printing Education Week has had excellent leadership 
in its former national chairman, Chester A. Lyle, and 
state chairmen he selected, and wecan expect the same 
quality of leadership from our new national chairman, 
Joseph B. Coyle, and those who are assisting him in 
the various states 


Printing Education For Defense 


Under the Auspices of the National Graphic Arts Education Association, Washington, D.C. 


Design, Composition and Presswork by Pred Householder, Timken Vocational High School, Canton, Ohio 
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points would make a world of difference. 
Now, with the emblem higher, let’s in- 
crease the depth of the color band over 
which name of school is printed so the 
two lines may be spaced farther apart, 
adjust, maybe, the group spacing al- 
ready referred to to compensate and 
we'll have a much better looking page 
without resetting a line of type. For dis- 
play purposes we think the name of the 
school should be a size larger. Do that 
and you have a better page. Agree? Page 
2—you'll agree, we’re sure—looks too 
crowded; page 3 would be more legible 
if copy in all capitals were in lower- 
case, also neater looking. And while 
we're at it, names of graduates on page 
4 would look a lot better with one-point 
leads added between lines. 

Goop NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY, of 


_Chicago, Illinois——In general the cover 


of the December issue of Good News has 
its points but these are at a handicap 
because the design as a whole is top 
heavy. Put the round halftone of the 
snow and water scene an inch lower, 
other elements being dropped accord- 
ingly, and notice the difference. You 
may do this by cutting apart a cover 
and pasting the parts in position. We 
suggest the name “Good News” should 
be in type a size smaller than at present 
as otherwise, with reduced white space, 
it would seem crowded. In any event, 
the key feature, the round halftone, 
should be near the point of vertical 
balance which is above actual center 
and enough above to represent good 
proportions between space above and 
below the cut, roughly three units above 
as compared to five units below, or two 
above as compared to three below, as 
best suits convenience. There is little 
practical difference between the two ra- 
tios. On the November cover “Good” 
and “News” are too close. Due to flourish 
at start of “N” in “News,” practically no 
space should be introduced between 
words in type. Optical spacing, not me- 
chanical, has more to do with good ap- 
pearance of print than almost anything 
else. Similarly, the group of four lines 
below should be set in different measure 
to obviate unpleasing gap of space be- 
tween first and second parts of final 
line, and these lines should be set in 
bold type to better balance the page in 
tone value. Since you are engaged in re- 
ligious printing, where “gothic” type 
and lettering are so consistent because 
of tradition and also of atmosphere, we 
suggest that the “Gothic” or black-let- 
ter” requires close spacing and, so, use 
of the style on the back pages of the 
two issues is subject to adverse criti- 
cism. The blacker the type the more 
disagreeably “spotty” the effect result- 
ing from letterspacing appears. We do 
not see too much religious printing but 
out of all we have seen only yours and 
that of the Salvation Army’s War Cry 
seem to indicate any attempt to keep 
pace with the modernized idea of print- 
ing found in other fields of human en- 
deavor. With “glamour” emphasized in 
everything else the Church on the 
whole, with a few exceptions, holds fast 
to the old traditions, order of service 
among them. More power to you! 









LAST CALL FOR ENTRIES IN BIG |. P. CONTEST! 


‘100 IN PRIZES 


For the best Business Card Designs 


& Printers, you still have time to get your en- 
tries submitted in THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
new $100 contest for business card designs, but, 
you'll have to get started soon—the deadline is 
just a few weeks away! Get your pencil and your 
sketch pad and begin working up the copy on 
this page into a winning business card design. 

You’ve probably had 
Opportunities to work 
up unusual cards for cli- 
ents; perhaps you’ve had 
ideas of your own that 
you felt were too ad- 
vanced for your custom- 
ers. We’re betting that 
you have, and now is the 
time to use them. 

THE INLAND PRINTER 
will pay a total of $100 
in prizes. First-prize en- 
try will win $25, second 
prize is $15, third, $10, 
and the next ten ranking 
designs will net entrants $5 each, $100 in all! 

In submitting your entries, a few simple rules 
must be observed. Here they are: 

Copy you are to follow is given in the center 
panel, this page. There are no restrictions as to 
how it may be displayed. Only type and type- 
founders’ ornaments may be used—no special 


HERE IS THE COPY 


National Cash Register Service 
L.V. Handler, Mechanic, 
Factory Trained, Work Guaranteed 
Estimates Free 
1304 South University, Ann Arbor 
Dial 2-1335 
Buy, Sell, Exchange 


drawings. Printing is to be done in two colors, 
black and red, on any card stock you choose, 
but the size must be No. 63, or 23 by 14 picas. 
Entries will consist of fifteen cards in two 
colors, together with two reproduction proofs 
of each form, black and red separately, on 
coated white. Proofs must be mailed flat, name 
and address of contes- 
tant on one card only of 
each design submitted. 
Winners will be se- 
lected by a jury of fifteen 
leading typographers 
and designers, whose 
decisions will be final. 
Duplicate prizes will be 
awarded in case of ties, 
and all designs will be- 
come the property of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Proofs must be in our 
office by MARCH 9, so 
get busy right away! 
Business cards were selected by THE INLAND 
PRINTER for its new contest to afford printers 
an opportunity to win, not only prize money, 
but the profitable new business which new and 
cleverly designed cards will be sure to bring. 
So enter today—You’re bound to win something! 
Address your entries to the Contest Editor. 


Entries must be received at our offices no later than March 9, 1942 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
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Just at noon today, the first Stratoliner to 
a the loop. 
isit Chicago will make its appearance over e loop 
vist . 
it, a mile in the air, remember this: 
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i -motored to 
ice anywhere in the world. It is four-motor 
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to New York 
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and to California. 


by Rex Cleveland 
designer, who has judged 
the comparative merits of 
all the designs reproduced 
on the basis of their true 
advertising effective- 
ness, taking both lay- 
out and typography 

into consideration. 





WATCH 


TODAY'S 


SKIES 
for the first Stratoliner ! 


Just at noon today, the first Stratoliner to visit 
Chicago will make its appearance over the Loop. 
As you watch il, a mile in the air, remember this: 
It is the largest, newest and = carries thirty-three pas- 
finest Bying transport inserv- — sengers and a crew of five. 
ice anywhere in the world. @ I, gives you the fastest 
@ It is four-motored for and most luxurious service 


greater power, greater speed —_ever offered from Chicago to 
eand greater smoothness. It New York and to California. 


T-R-A-N-S-C-0-N-T-I-N-E-W-T-A-L 


AtRLENES 











No shilly-shallying here! Let’s get right 
into this thing. No lily-gilding! The copy 
in this ad has six important elements. In 
the order of their importance, they are: 
“WATCH TODAY’S SKIES”; ‘for the 
first Stratoliner’’; “Just at noon today”; 
“Transcontinental Airlines”; “It gives 
you the fastest,” ef cetera, and the balance 
of the copy. The first requirement is that 
each of these be treated according to its 
importance in the ad. After that comes the 
consideration of layout and typography 
necessary to accomplish this end. We'll 
treat each example chosen separately and 
in the order of its rank: 


First: The layout in the upper left corner 
of this page is the only one that has ap- 
proached the proper grading of the ele- 
ments of this ad. In addition, it has come 
out a finished design of better-than-aver- 
age merit and with few objectionable fea- 
tures. Of course, the signature line is 
missing, due to no fault of the designer’s. 
This does not impair the design. The only 
thing that impairs the design is the hand, 
which I wish were not there, for it fills no 
real need. I do not agree with a previous 
critic that the rule effect leads the eye too 
far around the copy. My eye and the eye 
of several others did not follow this rule at 
all. All in all, I think this is a very satis- 
factory design and if actually used it should 
definitely draw attention to the fact that 
a new super airline service was today being 
inaugurated, which, after all, was the pur- 
pose of the ad. I doubt if anyone ever 
really expected it to make people watch 
their watches and look up at noon! 


Second: The ad in the lower left corner is 
second-best but too simple and lacking in 
variety to appeal to the eye on a page of 
newspaper ads. There should be no dis- 
tinction between itie degree of emphasis 
given the three words in the main head- 
ing. Each is equally important. Hyphenat- 
ing the signature line is very bad typog- 
raphy and the items of fourth and fifth 
importance are not emphasized at all. 


Third: The ad in the upper right corner is 
good, but “‘for the first Stratoliner”’ is not em- 
phasized enough and there is no emphasis 
at all on the items of fourth and fifth im- 
portance. The design is unusual but not 
sufficiently so to count much. 


Fourth: This design (center, right) is also 
good, but it is a little too complicated and 
the proper degrees of emphasis are not 
apparent on several items of importance. 
It is all a little too heavy in tone. 


‘ifth: This whole ad, at the bottom 
right, is too heavy and clubby. The border 
is funereal and the lack of variety used in 
emphasizing the different items of im- 
portance lends the whole ad a gray tone 
that is monotonous. Nevertheless, it does 
stand out above the balance of the ads 
submitted. 


My impression is that each and every 
designer tried too hard to excel and that 
each would have done better if the job 
had been run-of-the-mill. 








WATCH 
TODAY'S 
SKIES 


for the frst Phraloliner 


Just at noon today, 
the first Stratoliner to visit Chicago 
will make its appearance over the loop. 
As you watch it, a mile in the air, 
remember this: 
It is the largest, newest, and finest 
flying transport in service 
anywhere in the world. 
It is four-motored for greater power, 
greater speed and greater smoothness. 
It carries 33 passengers and a crew of 5. 
It gives you the fastest 
and most luxurious service ever offered 
from Chicago to New York 
and to California. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL, ,,., 








for the first Stratoliner! 


Just at neon today, the first Stratoliner ie 
visit Chicage will make its appearance 
ever the Loop. As you watch it, a mile in 
the air, remember this: 

@ It is the largest, newest and finest ying 
transport in service anywhere in the wer'd. 
@ It is four-motored for greater powcr, 
greater speed and greater smoothness. |! 
carries 33 passengers and a crew of 5. 


@ It gives you the fastest and mest luxa- 
rious service ever effered from Chicago \e 
New York and te California. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL AIRLINES 
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ESUME Educational Work 


In a good many ways the first ten years after the 
close of World War I was a period of printing’s greatest 
efficiency and prosperity. During the better part of that 
decade master and journeyman, estimator, accountant, 
and apprentice were “at school.” Better management 
methods, better costing and accounting, more careful 
credits and collections, more proficient estimating and 
planning were both studied and practiced by manage- 
ment. New principles in machines, improved devices 
and equipment, more quantity and quality production 
intrigued shop management, journeyman, and ap- 
prentice. Office, shop, and sales, all were digging into 
text books, manuals, handbooks, in an effort toward 
greater knowledge, skill, and efficiency. Apprenticeship, 
especially, was taken very seriously. Much was made of 
the efforts and achievements of young men taking 
courses in plants, in local classes, and in printing trade 
schools. 

The spirit of personal efficiency, which prevailed 
throughout the industry, was reflected in increased 
sales and larger profits. In 1927, the percentage of 
profit to sales reached the all-time peak of 6.87 per 
cent. Two years later the index of activity or volume 
reached its high-water mark, only to plunge precipi- 
tously to heavy losses during the depression. With it 
went enthusiasm for schools, classes, study-groups— 
everything that smacked of improvement by study and 
training. For the past decade, the educational move- 
ment which was so promising in the ’20’s, to all prac- 
tical purposes has been all but forgotten. Typothetae 
abandoned its comprehensive program, the unions 
slackened training, local printers dropped classes and 
schools. 

A printer thoroughly trained in his youth in the 
trade’s fundamentals, skilled in the practical through 
years of experience, and now occupying a position of 
trust and influence, is outspoken on the necessity of 
reviving educational work throughout the industry. He 
is a leader whose work long has been recognized; what 
he has to say may well be heeded at this time. “I be- 
lieve the trade needs a broad educational movement,” 
writes Frank M. Sherman to the editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, “the object of which would be to speed up the 
competency of apprentices and journeymen. The in- 
dustry is so highly specialized now that boys entering 
the trade seldom have an opportunity to learn any- 
thing beyond the specialized activity in which they are 
engaged during their apprentice training. 

“If they enter the trade in the pressroom they usu- 
ally have no chance to learn anything about composi- 
tion, binding, electrotyping, photoengraving, et cetera. 
They finish the trade just as they have entered it—as 
products of a system of specialization. 


“It is my opinion that every journeyman in the 
printing industry is better qualified to serve both his 
employer and himself if he understands the relation- 
ship between the work he performs and the work other 
journeymen are doing in their lines of trade activity. 
For instance, a journeyman will be a better pressman 
if he knows something about composition, machine 
typesetting, making electrotypes, photoengravings, and 
the like. In other words, the more he knows about the 
business as a whole, the better qualified he will be to 
do his own job.” 

For five years, Frank Sherman has.-held this convic- 
tion, and during that time he has been acting upon it 
in the Fourth District Craftsmen Clubs. He has been 
instrumental in providing a series of lectures especially 
designed for apprentices and young journeymen, 
whereby they acquire a broader understanding of the 
mechanical processes entering into the production of 
a finished job of printing. What Frank Sherman has 
done in Philadelphia and surrounding towns in his dis- 
trict, other Craftsmen can do in their respective dis- 
tricts. All will thus contribute mightily not only to the 
work of training apprentices and giving greater under- 


standing of the industry to younger journeymen, but 
towards reviving educational work which is all impor- 
tant to a growing and successful industry such as the 
graphic arts. 


EAD Up! Shoulders Back! 


For two months the country has been at war. 
Its first onslaught swept down upon us like a murderer 
in the dark. Its grim reality already comes home to us. 
Now we realize and know deep in our hearts it will be 
no short skirmish but a long bitter struggle with pow- 
ers of evil and aggression. 

Grossly ill-prepared and in some spots not even alert, 
we suffered a tremendously costly defeat at the very 
beginning. The old story over again of Fort Sumter and 
the battleship Maine! But the duplicity and barbaric 
treachery of Japan, instead of paralyzing our hearts 
with fear, united the American people in a determina- 
tion not only to avenge Pearl Harbor but to stop the 
murder, destruction, devastation, and human slavery 
with which aggressors are attempting to over-run the 
world. 

Until now, we had viewed the holocaust from afar, 
hoping and praying that America and her institutions 
of freedom, justice, and religion might be spared and 
remain a mighty rock around which a despairing world 
could rally. Instead, we shall muster every ounce of 
strength, every dollar of resource, and all our brain 
power and brawn to defend ourselves and our posses- 
sions and to banish predatory forces of evil and bar- 
barism from the face of the earth. 
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To some the prospect looks dark; to others it presents 
a grim inescapable task which needs to be done and the 
outcome of which is not in doubt. To all of us there is 
but to put on “the full armor” and “fight the good 
fight” to the end, in spite of defeats, depressions, dis- 
couragements, discomforts that may occur along the 
way. “Some days may be dark and dreary, but behind 
the clouds the sun is still shining!” America, glorious in 
its benefactions to mankind, resplendent in its hopes 
for human souls, is and ever will be undaunted! The 
champion of human rights, it accepts the challenge of 
those who would crush these rights and enslave the 
peoples of the earth. Truly God hath a purpose for His 
children; He will hear the prayers of the righteous. The 
all-pervading Spirit of Goodness will prevail against 
the Evil One. 

Let America take courage and march forward to its 
task, confident of the right “as God gives us to see the 
right,” and never cease until the whole world is at last 
and forever free of treacherous, cruel, and murderous 
aggressors! 


ON-ESSENTIAL Appropriations 


Printers, both employers and employes, should 
hail with genuine hope the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Non-Essential Federal Expenditures which 
points out the possibility of saving in the neighborhood 
of two billion dollars in federal appropriations the next 
fiscal year. 

The committee attacked the problem of economy in 
non-essentials boldly but sensibly, and it is devoutly to 
be wished that Congress will heed its report and vote 
accordingly. 

Of course, some members will resist any proposal of 
reduction in federal expenditures unless they are told 
by constituents back home to “lay off.” Such members 
allow the clamoring for place at “the public trough” 
and the insistence of “special interests” to overshadow 
their duty to their country’s best interests. If there be 
any such representatives of the people in Washington 
now, they should be “reached” by the folks back home 
with powerful hands and headed in the right direction. 

When the people patriotically, in the interests of the 
country, are being denied use of private means of 
transportation, which in most instances is essential to 
their livelihood, the legislative and executive branches 
of Government should show some consideration of the 
people by cutting out the non-essential expenditures of 
Government. 

As action on appropriations for the next fiscal year 
is now beginning, it is highly important that legislative 
committees of all graphic arts clubs and associations 
get busy with their members of Congress in urging the 
need of economies in non-essential activities during 
the war. The people have been told by the Joint Com- 
mittee that at least two billion dollars can be saved by 
such economies. The people expect Congress to follow 
the recommendations of the Joint Committee and see 
that it is done. 


N the Dawn of Tomorrow 
Confident as America is of winning the war, it is 
faced with a question of greater import to itself than 
any other: “What of the Post-War Period?” Already 
men are asking the question; already men are attempt- 
ing to answer it. 

During the past nine or ten years, it is recognized, a 
number of changes in design of economic institutions 
and in the specifications of business relations have 
taken place. Substantial citizens, who pretend to read 
signs and omens in the economic heavens, declare the 
future of the “private enterprise system” now hangs in 
the balance; that it is “all washed up”; and that a 
‘new order” is necessary, the responsibilities of run- 
ning which they are willing to assume, along with their 
volunteered services. 

At the Congress of American Industry, recently held 
in New York City, Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, Director of the 
Institute of Economics of the Brookings Institution, de- 
clared American businessmen must meet boldly and 
unitedly this challenge against the “private enterprise 
system” by preparing now the answers of the post-war 
period problems. Otherwise, he warned, private enter- 
prise as a system in American economics may be swept 
away by “the pent-up opposition of those who cherish 
memories of its past shortcomings or are dazzled by 
the prospect of a quick and easy road to abundance 
and illusory riches.” 

Doctor Nourse prophetically foresees, in the place of 
the system “as we have known it,” a developing private 
enterprise system which will provide all the maximum 
benefits obtainable under any system. “The only way 
for private enterprise to vindicate itself,” he says, “is 
by marching forward to economic practices and policies 
as new in their way as television, synthetic plastics, 
and automobiles without gear shifts. But efficiency of 
design does not mean that these new structures and 
practices shall become centralized, rigidified, recast in 
the mold of ‘the provident state.’ The farther I press 
scientific lines of economic analysis, the more I am 
convinced that economic efficiency demands more, not 
less, freedom of private enterprise.” 

The crucial test of private enterprise will come when 
armistice replaces actual war conditions. That may be 
within two or three years. Release of selectees and dis- 
placement of labor in munition industries will cause 
major dislocations. What shall be done with the greatly 
expanded plants? What will be the trend of taxes? 
What will be the terms of the peace treaties? To what 
extent can Europe recover within a given time? How 
seriously will Government have blocked trade rela- 
tions? These are some of the questions that must be 
answered. The only way they can be answered is for 
businessmen NOW to take advantage of their oppor- 
tunity and step into the leadership of a program for 
post-war recovery. Into a developing, progressive pro- 
gram of private enterprise so far ahead of that we now 
have, there will be the ultimate of confidence in its 
adequacy for human needs. 
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Semantics is More Than 


Some An fi C§ ¢ It’s a Fine Old Science of 
Word Meanings and Their Growth e By E. N. TEALL 


e@ RECENTLY, in one of my every- 
month-on-the-month articles, I 
commented on the science of SE- 
MANTICS, concerning which there 
has been of late some to-do in lan- 
guage “circles.” As a “feeler” the ar- 
ticle seemed to be a “dud,” until a 
valued friend of THE INLAND PRINTER 
wrote the letter which furnishes 
motive, inspiration, and material 
for this “follow-up.” (I am putting 
into “quotes” some of the everyday 
words that are probably not in- 
cluded in any Basic-English lists.) 

That friend of the I. P. (or, as the 
steel-backboned “boosters” of hard- 
boiled grammar would have us say, 
of the I. P.’s) evidently would not 
place E. N. T. on the list of his per- 
sonal friends, for he saw in my ar- 
ticle only a set of “glibly humorous 
remarks” unworthy of the true 
value of the subject. It’s good to be 
humorous rather than solemn, but 
I join the critic in his dislike of 
glibness; there we stand on com- 
mon ground. 

And the area of our common 
ground is much greater than that! 
For I, too, am deeply interested in 
good English: I like clear diction, 
intelligent construction, and unam- 
biguous expression. In frankly ac- 
knowledging my own deficiencies in 
these respects, I still look for recog- 
nition of what virtues I may possess 
—and one of them is sincerity. 
Another is tolerance. In Proofroom 
and in my articles the effort is never 
to dictate, but always to help. Our 
friend’s letter of resentful criticism 
is most welcome, and it will cause 
much satisfaction if it shall lead to 
full and free expression of opinion 
from other readers (which the origi- 
nal article failed to do). Anybody 
“has a right” to praise the semanti- 
cians; and I have the same right to 
criticize them. 

Editor Frazier was somewhat 
doubtful about that article, but with 
characteristic fairness he let me 
have my say. Responsibility for the 
things that were said is wholly 
mine, and there is no desire “in this 
corner” te dodge the consequences. 
The subject is certainly interesting, 


and discussion of it should be val- 
uable to the whole World of Print. 
Therefore—let’s go! 

First, what is this thing called se- 
mantics? With undisguised face- 
tiousness (but not merely with in- 
tent to create a “nuisance value”’) 
I punned it into “some antics” (I 
have a right to “dish it up,” because 
I am ready to “take” it). How I wish 
I had time to settle down to a real, 
deep-striking study of the subject! 
But I am so busy writing for Ameri- 
ca’s greatest cyclopedia that such 
pursuit of the semantic truth is 
simply impossible. So—let us quit 
puttering, and see what we can do 
in the time and space available, and 
with the materials at hand. 

As foundation for further con- 
sideration, examine the definitions. 
The “big” Webster: “The science of 
meanings ...the historical and 
psychological study and the classi- 
fication of changes in the significa- 
tion of words or forms. . . special- 
ization and expansion of meaning.” 
This study particularizes in atten- 
tion to the tendencies of words to 
grow stronger or weaker; to meta- 
phor and adaptation. The word “se- 
mantics” is from the Greek (via 
French); the Greek noun “seman- 
tikos,” significant meaning, is from 
the verb “semanein,” to signify— 
and this in turn bases upon the 
noun “sema,” a sign. Hence the fit- 
ness of the semantician’s concern 
with symbols. 

Funk & Wagnalls, “Practical 
Standard”—first published in 1922, 
but in my copy (personally pre- 
sented and inscribed by my friend 
Dr. Vizetelly) dated 1926: “The sci- 
ence which treats of the evolution 
of language, and of the phenomena 
which mark its growth. Compare 
semasiology.” Under semasiology it 
says: “The department of philology 
treating of the significance of words 
and development of their meanings.” 
Clear enough, isn’t it? 

New Century (1929 edition) : “Se- 
mantic, pertaining to signification 
or meaning. semantics, n., semasiol- 
ogy.” And it defines semasiology as 
“the branch of philology that deals 


with the meanings and sense-devel- 
opment of words.” 

The Thorndike Senior: “Scientific 
study of the meanings, and the de- 
velopment of meanings, of words.” 

(Lordy, how precious is space, and 
how swiftly it dwindles!) 

In “The Wonder of Words” 
(Appleton-Century, 1938) Isaac 
Goldberg, Ph.D., notes: “The prob- 
lem of meaning, in its entirety, is 
the newest branch of linguistics, and 
the one that today is undergoing 
the most intensive cultivation. It 
will throw needed illumination upon 
the other branches.” He remarks, 
cleverly, that sounds do not mean 
anything until they acquire “a ne- 
gotiable utility.” His chapter on the 
origins of language is interesting, 
and important as dealing with the 
basic theories of semantics. Mr. 
Goldberg devotes an entire chapter, 
entitled “What Are We Talking 
About,” to consideration of applied 
semantics. It is most quotable, but 
space says: “Push on.” However, 
there must be room for one little 
quote: “The referent is that to 
which the word points. There are 
more referents in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 
Semantics.” Without glib humor, 
but with an enviable lightness of 
touch, Mr. Goldberg went on to 
present the fact that while mathe- 
matics may be thought of as a lan- 
guage, not all language is a form of 
mathematics. He says he is in sym- 
pathy with the semanticians, “for 
much the greater part’—but he 
adds, “A semanticist who cannot 
make himself clear is a bad adver- 
tisement for his subject. Semanti- 
cist, clarify yourself!” And doesn’t 
E. N. T. hope these chopped-off 
quotes will send I. P. readers scurry- 
ing to the library, for further pur- 
suit of this fascinating subject! 
While there, please take a squint at 
“American English Grammar,” by 
Charles Carpenter Fries, professor 
of English at the University of 
Michigan (Appleton-Century, 1940). 

Crowding into a single paragraph 
enough material for a chapter in a 
book, I proceed. Let me introduce 
Professors Greenough and Kittredge 
of Harvard: “Words and Their 
Ways in English Speech.” This book 
was published by Macmillans in 
1901—a good forty years ago. These 
two great American scholars said: 
“Whether in literature or in com- 
mon talk, a word is never the exact 
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sign of an unchangeable idea. 
Words are not mathematical for- 
mulae.” Chapter XVII in this book 
is powerful backing for my conten- 
tion (made with no glib humorosity 
at all!) that the stuff of which the 
semanticians’ house is built is not a 
bit newer than brick and wooden 
beams. The Harvard scholars have 
no entry “Semantics” in their index 
—hbut see what they itemize under 
the entry “meaning”: ‘“conven- 
tional; root-meaning; generaliza- 
tion and specialization; radiation; 
the a + b process; new applications; 
transference; degeneration; euphe- 
mism; hyperbole; affected by sup- 
posed etymology.” May I ask my 
critic to believe that my “glibly hu- 
morous remarks” were not a cover- 
up for ignorance? 

To wind this up: It would not be 
true to say that the extent of my 
knowledge or ignorance is unimpor- 
tant to the I. P. audience. It should 
be a matter of deep concern to the 
I. P. and its readers. In our Proof- 
room department and in the ar- 
ticles on English I strive unceas- 
ingly to present sound ideas in an 
interesting manner; to provide nu- 
trition palatably; to mix edification 
with delectation; to start discussions 
rather than to close them; to in- 
form, but still more to inspire. The 
semantics of today is not a presen- 
tation of new truth—it is a restate- 
ment of very old facts. It should not 
be met with hostile animus—but it 
should most certainly be held ac- 
countable for its offering. You can 
get solemn, dull pronouncements on 
the “rules” of grammar, by the ton; 
and you can get cheap, shallow 
views in “popular” form by the 
double ton. The mixture of wisdom 
with wit is less easily picked up. 
And in talking about semantics, as 
in talking about anything else, if 
there’s a bit of fun to be had from 
it, you can bet your last defense 
bond that E. N. T. is going to have it. 

Not for my personal happiness 
but for the good of the I. P. family, 
I hope we shall have some frank dis- 
cussion of this subject. 

* * 

Ink Saving Hints 

To help meet the shortage of cer- 
tain critical ink materials, the Ink 
Manufacturers Association advises 
printers to Avoid metallic inks, to 
Avoid yellows, and to Prepare your 
customers for less brilliant and less 
permanent inks. 


Job Tie-up a Tricky but 
Important Procedure 


@ “WHO DOESN’T KNOW how to tie 
up a job? I’ve been doing it for 
thirty years!” 

That may be true, but why not 
ask yourself these questions, “is it a 
‘tie-up’ that will get by in every 
shop? are the strands of string par- 
allel? are there loose ends dangling 
where two pieces were tied to- 
gether? did you make a loop? where 
did you end off? is the job tight? 

Tying up a job is an automatic 
operation to the skilled worker, and 
yet, sad as it may seem, fault will 
frequently be found with the qual- 
ity of the tie-up and the degree of 
fault will depend upon the type of 
shop in which one may be working. 

To begin with, the right kind of 
string is of paramount importance. 
If the string is too thin, it may tear 
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Pedigreed or 
MoNgrEL 


* PIGS is pigs!—and a DOG’S 
a dog—but there’s a whale of a 
difference between the pedi- 
greed and the mongrel .. . not 
only in looks, but in actual cash 
value. In all commodities you'll 
find the superior and inferior, 
good value and poor value. You 
know from experience that the 
best is less expensive in the 
long run, though it might cost 
a few cents more. Typesetting is 
no exception. The success of any 
concern depends largely on 
the printed word. And the suc- 
cess of the printed word de- 
pends on pedigreed typesetting 
... T-S Typesetting. Ask your 
printer or agency to specify 
T-S composition on your next 
job and you'll be assured of a 
printed piece that has life, 
animation, and pulling power 
far beyond that of three-quar- 
ters of the printed matter that 
comes to your desk. 
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A cogent thought, pungently expressed. 
From Typesetting Service Co., of Providence 


By IRVING LUSH 


under slight pressure; and if no 
pressure is applied, the job will be 
loose. If the string is heavy, the 
windings will have to be limited, the 
strands will bulge and this, too, will 
result in a faulty tie-up. The correct 
string to use, as based on years of 
use and personal observation, is, 
six-ply grade No. 1 cotton twine. 

With that as a starter, and by 
following the few simple steps as 
outlined, many a cross word will be 
spared between the stonehand and 
the compositor, or, for that matter, 
anyone who may have to handle 
your job. 7 

1. Make a knot at the ends of the 
string. This prevents unraveling, 
and keeps the string from slipping 
out of fingers. 

2. Begin in upper left-hand cor- 
ner by holding the knot between the 
index finger and thumb of the left 
hand. 

3. Wind in a clockwise direction, 
whether you are left-handed or not. 

4. Cross string at intersection 
after first lap. Do not pull tight as 
yet. 

5. Cross at intersection again 
after the second lap; release the 
knot from the left hand and begin 
to apply pressure on all further 
windings. 

6. Keep strands of string parallel. 

7. After sufficient. windings, de- 
pending upon size of job, make a 
printer’s loop in the upper right- 
hand corner by tucking the string 
under the windings with a pair of 
tweezers or similar tool. 

The qualities of a good tie-up are 
parallel strands, a sufficient num- 
ber of windings around job, and 
to finish the tie-up in upper right- 
hand corner. A proper printer’s loop 
should be used and the loop, ends 
of string, or windings should not 
slip under type form. The job 
should be tight and square and not 
bulge or ride sideways while being 
handled or moved from galley. 

When a stonehand is locking up 
a form, especially if it is a cylinder 
form having many pages, he expects 
to pull the string from the same 
corner on every page in order to 
untie it. If the printer’s loop on 








every page is in a different spot, 
what an accumulation of wasted 
time there will be—all because the 
stonehand has to hunt around the 
corners of every page looking for 
the end of the string. 

It is important that the head 
and foot of the job be supported 
with at least the thickness of a 
slug to prevent the forming of a 
“belly.” If the job is too wide, then 
the application of a quad of suffi- 
cient point size should be placed in 
the center of the “tie-up slug” and 
under the windings. This in turn 
will help to keep the “belly” out. 
Better still, a two-pica piece of 
wood or metal furniture will suffice 
without the use of a quad under the 
string. 

Should it be necessary to join two 
pieces of string together because of 
the extra length needed, then trim 
the loose ends off close to the knot. 
This will avoid the possibility of the 
dangling ends slipping under the 
type while proofing. 

If the loop at the end of the tie- 
up is too large, just pick it up and 
tuck it under the windings. This will 
tend to reénforce the ending and 
render it impossible to ever work 
loose of its own accord. 


Patriotic Stickers 

Envelope seals, printed in the na- 
tional colors, red, white, and blue, 
and bearing some sort of patriotic 
slogan, are gaining wide popularity 


among printers, according to Al 
Block, of Chicago. One such sticker, 
die-cut in the shape of a shield with 
“Remember Pearl Harbor” printed 
in reverse upon a blue and red field, 
was submitted to THE INLAND PRINTER 
by Mr. Block. 

Other suggested slogans include 
“Have you purchased your quota of 
Defense Bonds today?” or “33 1/3% 
Profit Guaranteed on every Defense 
Bond.” 

The stickers may be printed up 
and given to customers with the 
suggestion that they paste them on 
every out-going piece of mail. Such 
gestures go a long way toward solid- 
ifying good will, and may engender 
a receptiveness to a suggestion on 
the part of the printer that some 
sort of two-color patriotic slogan be 
incorporated in the customer’s let- 
terheads—creating good will for 
him and a bit of extra profit for the 
printer! 


Errors in Print World are 
for all World to See 


@ Prolonged contact with the World 
of Print develops an ever-increas- 
ingly definite perception of the vital 
necessity of accuracy in every stage 
of the process from raw material in 
the writer’s mind to the finished 
product issuing from the press and 
bindery. If the doctor’s errors lie 
underground and those of the law- 
yer and the judge swing at the end 
of a rope, errors of writer, editor, 
and printer are immortalized in the 
cold, hard, inescapable visibility of 
type. One source of confusion and 
error is the rut of routine. One way 
to reduce the production of error is 
to cultivate—carefully and with a 
reasonable restraint—originality in 
dealing with tough situations and 
the occasional emergency. This ob- 
servation applies especially to the 
work of the proofreader and copy- 
reader. Indeed, it was perusal of 
the “Hints to Copyreaders” in the 
“Manual of Style” of the University 
of Chicago Press that suggested and 
to some extent is helping to shape 
this article. 

First, the copyreader’s function is 
to make the copy ready, in every 
detail, for the printer. ‘Mechanical 
difficulties must be foreseen and 
forestalled. ...A nicety of judg- 
ment must be exercised constantly.” 
The copyreaders at the Press are 
expected to check all headings; to 
direct the publisher’s editors’ atten- 
tion to “sloppy,” carelessly written 
text; to mark the copy for type 
sizes; to “style” the copy for cap- 
italizing, compounding, punctua- 
tion, et cetera; in a word, to have 
manuscript in such shape that com- 
positor and proofreader can follow 
it easily, exactly, and without loss 
of time in studying out the editorial 
intention. 

This requirement brings us to the 
point particularly in mind at the 
moment: the need of complete 
clearness in all marking. I have 
seen authors puzzled and distressed 
by their own lack of familiarity 
with the standard, conventional 
code (as we might say) of signals 
used in guiding the print shop. More 
than once I have, in the course of 
my own work in a publishing house, 
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told the author that there is no 
such thing as a magic mark, and 
that any way is a good way if it pro- 
duces, quickly, easily, and surely, 
the desired effect. The author who 
does not even know the dele is fill- 
ing the bill if he marks the charac- 
ter on word to be taken out and 
writes in the margin “take out.” 
Crude? Yes—but better than using 
a positively wrong technical mark, 
which would be confusing. 

The Press “Manual” says: “Mark 
the sizes of type so prominently 
that the operator will recognize 
them at a glance.’ Marking is 
needed, of course, only when and 
where there is a change in type 
size: at the beginning of an insert, 
and at the point where text size is 
resumed. In this paragraph the 
copyreader for the Press is in- 
structed to “indicate reductions by 
a red line along the left margin; in- 
dicate footnotes by a blue line.” 

Many of us overload manuscript 
or proof with needlessly elaborate 
markings. Writers, too, instead of 
using an easy simplicity, seem 
sometimes to think instructions 
must be given in the most complex 
manner. (If honest confession is as 
good for the soul as “they” say, let 
me here acknowledge that over- 
marking is one of my own faults.) 
If a writer wishes to annihilate a 
word, sentence, or paragraph, he 
may completely obliterate it with a 
network of horizontal, vertical, or 
slantendicular lines, and no harm 
done; but in type the characters to 
be removed or changed should not 
be obscured, they should be left vis- 
ible, so that the person making the 
correction in type may be sure what 
he is actually doing and not be 
obliged to resort to guesswork. 

These two things go together in 
the marking of copy or proof: (1) 
Do not overmark, and (2) do not 
hesitate to lay aside the technical 
manner of marking when a less 
conventional and more directly per- 
sonal style will do the work more 
surely. There is no need to elabo- 
rate; the suggestion is enough. The 
purpose is not so much information 
as inspiration. 
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Premakeready 

Explain premakeready and its im- 
portance to the small size shop (that 
is, the shop with one 25 by 38, one or 
two ponies; maybe several job cylinders, 
and some jobbers. Just how far is pre- 
makeready practiced and what is the 
system? Perhaps proper heights of all 
cuts, checking for scratches or defects, 
proper inks, colors all okay before job 
goes to press? 

Premakeready may be considered 
as an extension or a preliminary 
preparation for makeready proper, 
which cuts down the standing time 
of the production press by cutting 
down the time necessary for make- 
ready proper. Included in premake- 
ready should be the items enumer- 
ated; also the assurance that cuts 
on wood have rectangular bases to 
avoid workups; that all units of the 
form are in the best possible print- 
ing condition; that the proper paper 
has been selected for the process, 
the form, and the press. How far 
premakeready is practiced varies in 
different plants. 

In one large plant recently visited 
all of the factors enumerated in 
your query received consideration. 
The pressroom was air conditioned, 
all paper well seasoned, and rollers 
kept in the finest condition with 
roller-coating machines. Several ink 
mills were used to assure the proper 
ink. Stock inks were bought from 
the inkmakers but the various con- 
ditioning additions were put in and 
run over the pressroom ink mills; 
colored inks that do not Keep well 
being purchased as required. In fine, 
everything possible was done to re- 
duce makeready proper and press 
delays to the irreducible minimum. 

While smaller print shops may 
not go into premakeready so exten- 
sively, they may benefit by pre- 
paring to print without any more 
wasted standing press time than 
cannot be avoided by precautions 
within their means. One of the 
most prolific causes of wrinkles is 
trying to print an all-around border 
on wood base that is not level and 
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BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Pressroom questions will be answered by mail if an ad- 


dressed, stamped envelope is enclosed, and kept confidential if so marked 


type high and perhaps warped and 
one of the commonest causes of 
workups is the presence of non-rec- 
tangular units such as wood bases 
in a form. But the correctives are 
within the reach of small shops. 
Avoidance of most of the numer- 
ous and frequently serious difficul- 
ties arising from trying to print 
with poor rollers and inks not suited 
to the paper is possible by inviting 
the friendly ready codperation of 
the rollermaker and inkmaker. 
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Copper Rivets 


BY O. BYRON COPPER 


The printer who is friendly to s 
others never complains for the 
lack of friends. 








The man who is able to 
reason sometimes changes his 
mind. 


Character is the man himself; 
his reputation is often only 
what his enemies think of him. 


Those among us who think 
before they speak are known 
as silent men. 


A full stomach brings content- 
ment; but full achievement is 
necessary to satisfaction. 


When some printers tell you 
what they said to ‘“‘the other 
fellow,” often they tell you 
merely what they wish they'd 
had the courage to say to him. 


One who speaks quietly gets an 
audience sooner than the one 
who shouts. 


As most printers have 
learned, the only proper 
place for long words is in the 
dictionary. 


Nothing worth doing is ever 
easily done. 


The printer who boasts is 
merely trying to make you 
believe he’s the man he'd like 
to be. 
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Die-Cutting Targets 

We would like to have you tell us how 
to go about, and what type of material 
—especially metal plating, you would 
use to die-cut large targets on a cylin- 
der press. If, in addition, you could 
recommend a book or pamphlet cover- 
ing the subject, we would appreciate it. 


There is no available manual on 
die-cutting that we know of. The 
diemaker will be pleased to codper- 
ate with you in detail. If you are 
going into this work on a large scale, 
the best jacket is a sheet of saw 
steel, but galvanized sheet iron, .020 
inch to .025 inch thick, is com- 
monly used for occasional jobs and 
short runs. We are supplying name 
of diemaker. 

It is better to plan the job so that 
the printing, if any, may be regis- 
tered to the die. If the printing has 
already been done, a proof must be 
sent to the diemaker, who must be 
consulted if the register is close. 

The metal jacket should extend, 
say, two inches beyond the printing 
surface of the cylinder, both front 
and back edges. Make a templet 
and give this to the tinsmith with 
instructions to cut the metal sheet 
to size, and crease and bend it about 
two inches from front edge to fit it 
closely over the gripper edge like a 
drawsheet. If the packing hooks 
prevent the clamps from closing, 
have the tinsmith cut V slots in 
line with hooks. Also have him cut 
slots in the jacket about one inch 
from the back edge through which 
press tape may be passed and reeled 
on the second rod to hold the jacket 
down. Edges must be filed smooth 
to avoid cutting the tape or a can- 
vas apron may be riveted to back 
edge and reeled. 

In packing the cylinder, take into 
account the height of the cutting 
rule, probably .923 inch, and thick- 
ness of stock to be cut. Feel your 
way along, turning press by hand 
during preparation. You need just 
enough packing so that the rule 
may just cut through the stock. If 
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strippers interfere, move them. In 
making ready, feed a sheet of sixty- 
pound book in on top of the jacket. 
Punch through for register marks 
and register overlay base sheet be- 
neath the jacket. 

Presuming that this is a card- 
board job, you would set the feed- 
board and guides high enough. The 
guides generally work better a trifle 
above the tongues for cardboard. 

Another method is to cement the 
jacket on the drawsheet of unoiled 
manila, with cold liquid solder, giv- 
ing it time to dry. These solders 
have a good grip and should hold 
for short runs. Inspection at short 
intervals is in order. 


Metallic Inks 


What is the difference in vehicles or 
varnishes used for metallic inks and 
other inks? We have been very success- 
ful in making our vehicles and our 
printing inks but thus far have been 
unable to develop a good metallic print- 
ing vehicle. It would be highly appre- 
ciated if you could give us a formula 
for making a good metallic vehicle. 


Tung (China wood) oil is a part 
of the formula for a metallic ink ve- 
hicle and the high grades of this oil 
have become very scarce since the 
inception of the Sino-Japanese war. 
We know of no reliable formula. One 
method is to cook a modified phen- 
olic rosin in a mixture of tung and 
linseed oils at low temperature so 
that the rosin is not in complete 
solution but in a labile condition. 
Waxes, driers, and light mineral ink 
oils are added to yield a vehicle with 
proper consistency and drying rate. 

Another method is to cook tung 
oil until it is about to gel and then 
chill with raw linseed oil. Waxes, 
driers, and light ink oils are then 
added. Since tung oil and most sub- 
stitutes are scarce at present it 
would be well to use the best ve- 
hicles the inkmakers can devise. 


Infra-red Offset Curb 


I would like to have you send me a 
list of suppliers of infra-red offset pre- 
vention drying units and whatever gen- 
eral information you may have on hand. 


We are sending you the list of 
suppliers. These units are available 
for all types of letterpress and off- 
set presses. These burners may be 
had to operate on all types of city 
and liquefied bottled gases. There 
are no fumes or dust. The burners 
may be installed vertically, hori- 
zontally, or at any angle without 
changing the press. 


Various Questions 

In “Practical Hints on Presswork” 
there is a reference to relief blankets. I 
should be interested to know what this 
relief blanket is. Can you tell. me who 
stocks four-color pictures, same size and 
style as the enclosed? Can you tell me 
where to obtain sets of brass type, and 
one-line holder for lettering in gold on 
covers? Is the gold lettering (very good 
and sharp) on large editions of book 
covers done on a printing press with 
(imitation) gold ink by a printer, or 
done in gold leaf by a special lettering 
press by the binder? The book, “Practi- 
cal Hints on Presswork,” is an example. 
What sort of ink will dry quickest on 
American cloth book covers? Who sells 
blocking powder for gilt lettering? Is 
there any photographic process for 
making line blocks of a plastic, instead 
of zinc? 

Relief blankets, the various types 
of cork, rubber, synthetic and com- 
bination materials, as distinguished 
from blankets used in offset print- 
ing, are an old device used as pack- 
ing on platen, cylinder, and rotary 
letterpress machines to avoid as 
much ordinary makeready as pos- 
sible through the resiliency of the 
relief blanket. 

On metropolitan newspapers turn- 
ing out 50,000 to 60,000 copies an 
hour, the relief blanket is a very 
important factor in presswork, since 
there is little time for makeready. 
The relief blankets are also used in 
magazine and commercial printing 
to cut down makeready and are es- 
pecially useful on all forms dis- 
carded after the run is off. In fine, 
they may be used to advantage on 
all work where a hard packing is 
not preferable. We are enclosing list 
of suppliers of relief blankets and a 
list of concerns selling four-color 
prints. 

Brass (and steel) type may be ob- 
tained from typefounders. The one- 
line holders (pallets) are sold by 
typefounders and bookbinders’ sup- 
ply houses. 

Gold lettering on covers may be 
done with gold leaf by hand, using 
the pallet and heating the type, on 
a bookbinders’ pallet press or on 
the printing press, hot or cold form, 
with gold leaf and with or without 
special attachments or the lettering 
may be printed in gold ink over a 
first impression in gold size and 
printing varnish over the bronze 
powder and on coated paper covers 
with two impressions in gold ink. 
Generally the nature of the cover 
determines the choice of method, 
ink, and screen, when screen plates 
are used. 


We suppose that you mean linen 
when you cite “American book 
cloth.” Cover inks in black and col- 
ors are required and screens of 85 
to 110 lines. These inks dry over- 
night at pressroom temperature. 
This work may be done on a platen 
press in the regular way. 

If the lettering is to be in gold, 
a size is run first. It consists of 
heavy varnish mixed with “hy- 
drate.” This impression in size af- 
fords a ground or base for the gold 
ink. Sometimes two impressions of 
both size and gold ink are needed 
to cover. The ink must go on the 
size when it is just set (as soon as 
possible without smearing in han- 
dling) so the size impressions can- 
not long precede the printing of the 
gold. The same applies if the size 
impressions are to be dusted with 
gold bronze and also if gold leaf is 
to be used over the size. 

In order to use the platen press 
for gold leafing, make a slip-on 
frisket of tough paper like treated 
(oiled) manila tympan. After the 
impression in size, with sheet up to 
the gages in register, place the leaf 
over the size, slip the frisket on the 
grippers, and print on the frisket, 
thus affixing the leaf to the size. In 
order that the size may not lose its 
adhesive quality through oxidation, 
do not size many sheets ahead of 
the leafing; the same caution ap- 
plies to the process of bronzing with 
gold powder. 

In gold lettering with the pallet, 
heated type with pressure alone 
causes leaf to adhere to leather, vel- 
lum, parchment, and similar mate- 
rials. Other materials require an im- 
pression in size first or sized leaf, 
more convenient, may be used. Be- 
fore lettering any material on which 
you are without previous experience, 
consult the supplier of gold leaf, 
submitting a sample of cover mate- 
rial of which there is a considerable 
variety besides the more common 
leather substitutes. Of course, the 
same applies to printing on covers, 
when you should submit sample of 
cover to the inkmaker. All of the 
regular coated papers and boards 
take a halftone ink except the me- 
tallic coated sheets that require py- 
roxylin inks. 

Line cuts on rubber, celluloid, 
plastics, and so on are in use and 
we are sending you a list of sup- 
pliers who will be pleased to supply 
information in detail. 
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Trouble With Static 


We have a job cylinder press which 
we purchased new last December and 
up to October this machine has worked 
perfectly. We had an order for 5000 
booklets, 48 pages and cover. We printed 
the job on sixty-pound coated book 
(sample enclosed), four pages up, 12 by 
18 sheet. We had no difficulty whatso- 
ever in printing the six sections on one 
side, using gas flame to help dry the 
ink, but when we came to back them 
up, we began to have trouble with static 
electricity on each section after we had 
printed about 2000 sheets. We had to 
stop the press for the day and began 
the following morning, when the same 
thing happened again after about 2000 
impressions. The humidity in the plant 
was between 45 and 50, which was main- 
tained by watering the floors. We put 
dead oil and other static eliminators on 
the cylinder, which helped to some ex- 
tent, but gradually the static would get 
so strong that the dead oil wouldn’t 
stop it. The sheets refused to deliver 
from the cylinder and would fall back 
on the bed of the press and then into 
the rollers. The sheets didn’t seem to 


cling to the cylinder, which led us to 
believe that the static might be through- 
out the entire press. 

We are sending you a list of man- 
ufacturers of equipment designed to 
eliminate static electricity. In the 
meantime, there are two other pos- 
sible palliatives in addition to the 
two which you tried. One is to spray 
the sheets as they leave the auto- 
matic feeder with a very fine spray 
of water, applied by means of a 
non-offset spray gun, the other is to 
carry copper tinsel on a cross-rod 
and connected with a ground, the 
tinsel to be located so that the 
printed sheet passes close to it as it 
delivers. These makeshifts have 
been tried successfully by a number 
of pressmen in an emergency but 
cannot compare with scientifically 
constructed static eliminators. An- 
other makeshift is to spray steam 
from a perforated pipe on the 
sheets at start of delivery stage. 
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“In the Days That Wuz”’—Volunteers 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


Finishing View Cards 

Would you have any interest in help- 
ing us with the following problem? En- 
closed is a sample view card. Three 
years ago we started making these cards 
in series of sixteen for each of the im- 
portant cities of this section. We now 
have approximately one hundred and 
fifty separate views, all four-color proc- 
ess work. They are sold through the re- 
tail trade at two for five cents, distri- 
bution being handled by a distributing 
company. 

Last year we sold something over a 
million cards and will have to produce 
over two million for 1942. Our calcula- 
tions show that with proper promotion 
we should eventually sell four to five 
million annually. We also have special 
series for the Christmas season, special 
groupings for large outlets such as the 
railways, steamship lines, and the like. 

Within two or three years our annual 
printings should, therefore, be around 
six to seven million cards. My problem 
has to do with the production of these 
cards and I am seeking information 
about how the equipment may be as- 
sembled to do a better job. 

We have been printing these in gangs 
of four, eight, and sixteen, and we carry 
out the gluing in gangs of four. Gluing, 
perforating, and scoring is all done in 
one operation on an automatic platen 
press by means of special devices which 
we have perfected right here in our own 
plant. 

We have studied the problem of pro- 
duction here at great length and feel 
that the letterpress part of the work 
must necessarily remain an ordinary 
printing job, employing all the econ- 
omies possible in printing four-color 
work eight and sixteen up. It is on the 
gluing, perforating, and scoring that I 
am seeking special equipment to reduce 
costs. 

As stated above we are gluing, per- 
forating, and scoring four-up on an 
automatic platen press running at a 
speed of 1,800 sheets an hour. From the 
platen press the sheets are fed to a 
traveling belt about thirty feet long 
over which fans and heaters have been 
placed to dry the glue by the time the 
sheet arrives at the end of the belt. Uni- 
formity is good and we have apparently 
developed a good formula for the glue 
and by means of a spray gun, using 
water directly into the ink fountain, we 
are able to maintain consistency. Do 
you know of any machine which might 
do this work better or do you know of 
any one who would be interested in 
building such a machine or adapting 
present equipment to these require- 
ments? I feel that we must get much 
higher production than we get now and 
thus reduce costs. 

As a corollary to the above we have 
recently completed contract arrange- 
ments for marketing these cards in the 
United States and will be looking for a 
printing establishment for our produc- 
tion for that market where our prelim- 
inary printings would have to be over 
five million cards with the ultimate 
market running into many millions. I 
think we should require a fairly large 
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printing establishment capable of giv- 
ing us quick production, shipping facil- 
ities and so on, and also strategically 
located. 

Would you be interested in trying to 
contact the right machinery people and 
also to give us suggestions as to respon- 
sible printing houses, keeping in mind 
that it may prove advisable for them to 
put in special equipment right at the 
start for the production of these cards 
in mass quantities. 

Considering first your present 
set-up: you may print many more 
than sixteen-up. If you are using 
single presses, greater output is pos- 
sible with two-color flat-bed and 
five-color sheet-feed rotary presses. 
Instead of finishing four-up, you 
may finish as many up as you print 
by gluing, perforating, and scoring 
on a large cylinder press. There are 
various fast gluing, perforating, and 
scoring machines available but it is 
a question whether these can ac- 
complish the three operations more 
economically than a large cylinder 
press which performs the three op- 
erations in one as fast as the last 
printed impression on the job. If 
the growth of the business requires 
it, you may go to a five-color sheet- 
feed rotary press on which you may 
print the four colors on the first 
side in one operation and on the 
reverse side you may print the 
black, glue, perforate, and score in 
one operation, that is, all of the 
work in two operations at high 
speed. 

If you decide for the present to 
continue your flat-bed set-up, you 
may speed up the finishing on a 
flat-bed cylinder press. Under-type- 
high perforating rule will save the 
form rollers. With cold fluid solder, 
strips of shimming brass may be 
secured over the print of perforat- 
ing rule on the sheet next below the 
drawsheet and a strip of bookbind- 
ers’ gummed Holland (linen) cloth 
secured over the print of the per- 
forating rule on upper side of the 
drawsheet. This arrangement in- 
sures good, continuous perforating. 
Scoring may also be done to ad- 
vantage against shimming brass. 

As you state that you have worked 
out a satisfactory mucilage for glu- 
ing on the platen press, you should 
have little trouble in mixing a mu- 
cilage for use on the cylinder press. 
Here the travel of the mucilage on 
the inking system is longer than on 
the platen with greater tendency to 
dry. This may be counteracted by 
adding glycerin to the mucilage. 
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Quite a bit may b2 added as evapo- 
ration and your heated conveyor 
will prevent the glycerin delaying 
the drying of the mucilage on the 
sheet. 

In addition to your present spray 
into the fountain, you may use an- 
other gun to spray a mist of water 
on the ink plate of the cylinder 
press should the mucilage incline 
toward drying too fast on the press. 

As previously noted, if the job 
grows you may utilize the five-color 
sheet-feed rotary with curved 
plates for high-speed printing and 
finishing. On the first trip of the 
sheet through the press, you may 
print the four colors on the face of 
the sheet. 

In finishing and printing on the 
reverse side of the sheet on your 
job, the five-color rotary has defi- 
nite advantages over the flat-bed 
press since all printing cylinders 
contact a single impression cylinder, 
each printing cylinder having its 
own inking system. As you have just 
a spot of black on each unit on the 
reverse side, it is possible to print 
the black, glue, score, and perforate 
in one operation, which would not 
be possible on a single flat-bed be- 
cause the makeup of the gluing 
form does not allow you to print 
the black in the same operation 
even with split fountain and sec- 
tional vibrationless rollers. 

For this reason, if the job grows 
as you indicate, you may want to go 
to the five-color rotary press and 
curved plates. Fortunately the black 
form on the reverse side is so light 
that makeready in the plates and 
on the impression cylinder for print- 
ing the black, gluing, scoring, and 
perforating in one operation is not 
too difficult. For long runs you would 
best use nickeled or chromium- 
plated electros. 

We are sending you a list of sup- 
pliers of equipment and a list of 
printers equipped to handle the part 
of the job planned for circulation in 
the United States. 


Heat in Overprinting 

Printing of an additional color on 
an already varnished job may be 
accomplished successfully by expos- 
ing the sheet to a rather intense heat 
after printing. Apparently a film of 
wax-like substance forms over the 
previously printed colors which pre- 
vents overprinting unless this pre- 
caution is taken. 
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tolfsa Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 38. How well did you re- 
member the information which you 
have read from time to time in 
previous issues of this magazine? 








1—13 picas; therefore this 
should be considered in layout 
of text pages. (IP-9-41-60) * 


2—True. One’s own plant 
should be considered when se- 
lecting salesmen. (IP-1-41-69) 


3—Friction of dampeners 
and rollers, pressure too great 
against blanket, too high acid 
content, improper wetting of 
ink pigment, improper han- 
dling of press. (IP-12-41-29) 


4—False, because engravers 
do not universally follow the 
system that calls for black 45, 
yellow 60, red 75, and blue 105 
degrees. (IP-11-41-46) 


5—Less than two hours, be- 
cause registering is already 
done on the single plate, and 
not individually from single 
electros or originals. 
(IP-9-41-72) 

6—False. The condition of 
the form determines the choice 
of packing. Worn forms re- 
quire a softer packing than 
new forms. (IP-12-41-46) 


7—No. Only those who ac- 
tually do drossing on pots or 
who clean plungers are ex- 
posed to marked amounts of 
lead inhalation. (IP-3-41-30) 


8—Molten metal in the pot; 
dust liberated when plungers 
are cleaned; dust from dross- 
ing; dust produced from trim- 
mings on floor. (IP-3-41-30) 


9—True. (IP-4-41-37) 
10—35 per cent. (IP-11-41-36) 


11—Straight salaries — 90 
times as against 60 for straight 
commission or commission- 
plus. (IP-10-41-28) 


12—Loose clamp allows sheets 
to draw away from gage; clamp 
too heavy makes stock hard as 
a board, and often springs cut- 
ter blade. Technical Problems 
of Production, Karch, p. 58. 


13—1% hours. U.T.A. Pro- 
duction Standards. 

14—False. Extra folds cut 
down speed. U.T.A. Production 
Standards. 





* Source of information when indicated 
thusly means: ‘“IP’”—INLAND PRINTER; “9” 
—month; “41”—year; “60”—page. In other 
words the source is page 60, September, 
1941, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER.- 
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Ink Emulsification 

I have lately experienced some diffi- 
culty with keeping the water down on a 
small offset press. When working suffi- 
cient water to damp the plate the water 
mixes with the ink and causes the print 
to go light; on the other hand, by cut- 
ting the water down, the plate “catches” 
or scums up. We are using regular com- 
position rollers. Dampers are covered 
with seamless packing and covering. I 
am rather afraid a coarser grain would 
be detrimental to the fine work on the 
plate. Plates are grained with flint 120 
grade. 

When working a smooth plate on 
a high-speed offset press with com- 
position rollers, any surplus water is 
Ssqueegeed along the surface of the 
plate, collected by the rollers, and 
then the ink emulsifies and causes 
trouble with scum and insufficiently 
inked impressions. This can be 
partly overcome by using a stiffer 
ink containing a few drops of oleic 
acid, which will tend to resist emul- 
sification. A slightly slower printing 
speed would probably make things 
easier and give a bigger output in 
the end, but in any case the roller 
pressure should be checked to make 
sure that there is no “bumping.” 
Finally, if you are quite sure that 
you cannot use a coarser grained 
plate, make sure that the grain, 
although fine, is deeply cut and not 
merely a shallow, smooth grain. The 
more water that remains in the 
grain, the less will be your troubles 
as a consequence. 


Trouble With Plate Lacquer 


Occasionally we have trouble with 
plate lacquer not washing clean from 
the unexposed parts of our albumin 
plates. We cannot account for this diffi- 
culty; perhaps you may be able to help 
us find a solution. 

We apply the lacquer immediately 
after burning-in, or before putting on 
the developing ink. This procedure is 
satisfactory in the majority of cases, 
but about once in every third or fourth 
plate we can’t seem to get the lacquer 
off the plate as readily as we should. 
By arduous scrubbing we can remove it, 
of course, but it also ruins the plate. 
What baffles us is that we do not have 
a run of this occurrence, but meet it 





only in every third or fourth plate, ap- 
parently under identical working condi- 
tions and procedure as those prevailing 
when the first two or three plates were 
made. 

Is there anything that you suspect 
might be causing this to happen? 

It is possible that your albumin 
coating is slightly on the light side; 
we would suggest a little heavier 
viscosity, or slowing the speed of 
your whirler slightly. 

If you still have this difficulty, try 
washing off the lacquer with hot 
water. It is not necessary to spoil 
your plate by excessive abrasion 
when the lacquer is hard to remove; 
damp the plate over with a sponge 
and use some of the lacquer on a 
clean rag, then proceed as you 
would in rubbing up a plate, keep- 
ing the unexposed parts damp. In 
most cases this will remove the 
stubborn lacquer from the unex- 
posed parts and leave the design 
firm and intact. 





BUSINESS IS UP! 


@ Straws show which way the 
wind blows, hence THE INLAND 
PRINTER maintains a perpetual 
“straw vote’ through its traveling 
representatives who daily call on 
printers throughout the country, 
and their regularly reported infor- 
mation sketches a highly accurate 
Picture of business trends. 

That business among printers is 
on the upgrads—not overwhelm- 
ingly so, but still up—is indicated 
from the latest compilation of re- 
ports that have been received by 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Of the 303 printers chosen as 
cross-representative of the industry, 
and located in eight states, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode Is- 
land, Vermont, and Wisconsin, 114 
reported that business was increas- 
ing, while only 87 said that they 
had observed a decrease in their 
volume. The remaining 102 did not 
express their opinions. 


and will be answered by mail if stamped, addressed envelope comes with letter 


















BY JOHN STARK 


Questions about offset are welcomed 


Dots Fail to Print 

We are using the gum dichromate 
process to make our deep-etch plates 
by the photolitho method and are hav- 
ing difficulties. The process we use is 
from one of the up-to-date text books, 
in which the plate is coated, exposed, 
developed, etched, and cleaned with 
anhydrous alcohol, before we apply the 
lacquer and developing ink. We then 
etch the plate, wash off the etch, and 
gum up before sending plate to the 
press. When we examine the plate at this 
stage it seems all right, but when the 
run is started on the press the dots seem 
to disappear after comparatively few 
impressions. Are we etching the plate 
deep enough or is the trouble some- 
where on the offset press? 

We do not believe that your trou- 
ble is on the press at all, and we 
would advise you to double check 
your deep-etch plate by the rubbing 
up method, followed by a roll up 
with the hand roller. If your plate 
looks all right after this procedure, 
you can be reasonably assured that 
it will print all right when it reaches 
the pressroom. The depth of the 
etching would not be the cause of 
your dots not rolling up as you sug- 
gest; we are of the opinion that 
you may not be developing all the 
coating out of the unhardened por- 
tions of the plate, or that you are 
not cleaning the plate thoroughly 
enough with the anhydrous alcohol 
before applying the lacquer and the 
developing ink to the design. A 
deep-etch plate must be developed 
thoroughly, and also be absolutely 
clean after the application of the 
anhydrous alcohol. We are sure that 
your troubles will disappear if you 
follow the foregoing suggestions as 
we have made them. 


Drying Color Negatives 

I should be obliged if you could tell 
me a method to dry off color negatives 
quickly after washing so that retouch- 
ing can be commenced straight away. 
Our hot air drier frequently causes un- 
even ridges to appear. 

If the negatives are carefully blot- 
ted when removed from the wash- 
ing trough and then immersed in a 
bath of industrial methylated spirit 












for three or four minutes, they can 
be dried in two or three minutes by 
cold air blast. Another method is to 
soak in a 10 per cent solution of 
formalin, after which they can be 
dried by the application of heat 
without fear of damage or melting. 


Poisoning in Lithography 

A few days ago we were approached 
by an apprentice in a lithographic 
pressroom we were visiting; this young 
man showed us a rash which practically 
covered the upper parts of his arms. He 
wished us to express an opinion regard- 
ing the cause of this rash; was it the 
ink solvent used in washing up rollers, or 
could it be chronic poisoning which he 
had read about in the lithographic jour- 
nals and health magazines? 

We advised the young man to 
consult his physician at once, al- 
though from the appearance of his 
skin we were strongly of the opin- 
ion that he was suffering from a 
mild form of dermatitis caused pos- 
sibly by the ink solvent he was using 
daily. We also advised him of the 
importance of obtaining his doctor’s 
assurance that it was not chromic 
poisoning. About a year ago we had 
published a rather exhaustive paper 
on chromic poisoning of about 5,000 
words, we therefore feel that the 
following observations will not be 
out of place at this time and may 
well prove to be helpful. 

The great danger of chromic poi- 
soning is that some skins are im- 
mune, and men can have their 
hands immersed in bichromatic 
solution daily without any ill effect, 
but cases are known where erup- 
tions have started after a long pe- 
riod, and when this occurs there is 
always a risk that the trouble may 
be neglected. Where steps have not 
been taken quickly enough, the dis- 
ease has taken a firm hold, and hos- 
pitals, doctors, and specialists have 
failed to cure the patients. Quick 
recognition of the ailment is of the 
utmost importance. 

It is well that the nature of the 
disease should be known. The first 
stage is a swelling of the fleshy 
parts of the fingers and backs of the 
hands, accompanied by intense irri- 
tation, and soon there are small 
white spots and a watery discharge. 
If the individual continues to use 
bichromate, the poison enters the 
blood stream, and eruptions occur 
in other parts of the body. Several 
cases can be recorded where the 
disease in this form has entirely 
ruined the health. 


Silver Ink on Offset Press 

We have recently finished a job in 
our lithographic offset department 
which included a silver and two other 
colors. This job turned out very well 
with the exception of the silver which 
printed dull and lifeless. We used a 
silver offset ink which was made espe- 
cially for this particular job and it 
looked fairly good as the sheets came 
from the press, but after they were 
thoroughly dry the print seemed to lose 


that we should have obtained equal 
results on the offset press. 

Because this is our first attempt at 
offset printing with silver ink, we would 
like your opinion on this matter, and 
would appreciate a description of the 
correct technique we should use. 

When printing silver ink on the 
offset press the biggest handicap is 
the fact that the ink is not printed 
direct from the form to the paper, 
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BASIC PRICE: Copy Ready to Photo; 50 lb. Offset 





Press Run 


Sheet Size 


One Side 





Add for Other Side 





Hold Press for Back-Up 


$1.00 








TOTAL 
Deduct for Offset Stock 


50 tb 





Deduct for Plate—Negatives 











TOTAL 
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Color Reproduction for Sheet Size 
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Art Work 
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Hand Composition and Press Proofs 
Machine Composition and Press Proofs 
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Add for Stripping 
Add for Plate Storage 


Negatives to Make 


Plates 
50c 





Add for 





MISCELLANEOUS OPERATIONS: 


holes 





Add for Punching, Sect. 34-14 
Add for Cutting, Sect. 34-26. 





Add for. 
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Comprehensive estimate sheet for offset plants, developed by A. J. Widman, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Estimate allows for a variety of standard sheet sizes for press run 


whatever life it had at the time it was 
printed. 

We are a combination house using 
both letterpress and offset processes. 
We have formerly obtained excellent 
results in our letterpress department 
when using silver ink for this same type 
of work and were told by the inkmaker 


but has to be transferred twice 
(press plate to blanket and from 
blanket to paper) thus losing some 
color value because of the extra 
transfer. Secondly, the high speed 
of the offset press does not help the 
ink to retain its brilliance because 
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the excessive ink distribution causes 
the silver ink to lose the nice bal- 
ance between the vehicle and the 
silver pigment which is so essential 
in producing a good print either in 
direct printing or the offset process. 

This condition would be improved 
if the offset press were slowed down, 
and the ink distribution cut down. 
Take out at least one set of the top 
distributing rollers and one of the 
form rollers, and set the ink foun- 
tain more open than usual, to allow 
a heavier narrow film of ink to pass 
to the ductor roller. It will be found 
that you will not be able to go to 
extremes on the above suggestions, 
but if common sense is used the 
improvement will surprise you. 

The fact that water has to be 
used in offset printing also retards 
the brilliant effect you are looking 
for, therefore, cut your water down 
to an absolute minimum, and use 
the least possible acid content, for 
example, start out with an acid con- 
tent of pH 4.6 and do not increase 
it unless absolutely necessary be- 
cause excess acid in your water 
fountain solution will tarnish your 
silver ink considerably. 

We have also proved that if you 
print a silver ink job from a deep- 
etch plate you will obtain a much 
brighter and sharper print than if 
you used an albumin plate under 
the same press conditions; the fact 
that the design on the deep-etch 
plate is etched slightly below the 
surface allows it to carry more ink 
and thus a heavier film is carried 
to the blanket and transferred to 
the paper. It is also important to 
carry an absolute minimum of pres- 
sure between plate rubber and im- 
pression cylinders. 

Regardless of the above sugges- 
tions, we have seen some very cred- 
itable results from silver ink printed 
on the offset press under regular 
working conditions, but if you must 
have a high-class job, we feel sure 
that our suggestions will help. 

Since you have letterpress ma- 
chinery available, you could obtain 
good results by printing your first 
two colors on the offset press and 
then print the silver in your letter- 
press department. 

The printer who has both offset 
and letterpress equipment in his 
shop enjoys a distinct advantage, 
because he is in a position to use 
whichever process is best adapted to 
the task at hand. 
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1942 


Subject: The Saturday Evening Post 


Issues for January 10, 17, 24, and 31 
101 Page and Two-page Advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 
Garamond (T) * 
Old Style, 18; Bold, 23 


Book (T),12; Regular (M) ** 10; 
Bold (M), 1 
Caslon (T) 

Old Style, 4; Bold, 5 
Century Expanded (T) 
Ionic (T) 

Bookman (T) 
Cloister (T) 

Old Style, 3; Bold, 1 

Baskerville (T) 

Block (T) 

Century Schoolbook (T) 
Granjon (T) 

Scotch Roman (T) 
Stymie Medium (M) 


* T—Traditional; ** M—Modernistic. 

Ads set in traditional faces—89 

Ads set in modern faces—12 

Affecting the score, of course, is 
the fact that the display of 17 ad- 
vertisements credited above to tradi- 
tional type faces appeared in faces 
of modern character. Thus, if dis- 
play rather than text were consid- 
ered the score would be: Traditional, 
72; Modern, 29. 


Weight of Type 

Ads set in light-face 
Ads set in medium-face 
Ads set in bold-face 


Style of Layout 
Conventional 
Moderately Modern 
Pronouncedly Modern 


Illustrations 
Conventional 
Moderately Modern 
Pronouncedly Modern 


There were no illustrations in two 
advertisements. 


General Effect 


(All-inclusive) 
Conventional 
Moderately Modern ... 
Pronouncedly Modern 


As compared with four issues of 
the Post covered in late 1938, a re- 
duction from 119 to 101 page and 
two-page advertisements is disclosed. 
There was, too, an increase in use of 
traditional types. In the 1938 issues, 
almost 19 per cent of the ads were in 
types of modern character whereas 
such styles are shown to have been 
used for fractionally less than 12 per 
cent of the ads in these January 
issues. In the earlier group Gara- 
mond led Bodoni 44 to 31, in the 
smaller number of ads here covered 
it leads 41 to 23. Use of Caslon 
dropped rather more than propor- 
tionate to reduced number of pages, 
from 15 to 9. Newspaper faces of the 
Ionic character bridge the gap, being 
used for 6 ads in this group. 


In the opinion of Scorekeeper the best modern and er suengy page advertisements in 





the issues covered appear below. 


of the A 





tive page as best 


modern ad might be disputed as large pictures, though favored by modernists, are not 
a modern invention and centered layout is not. Art is of pronouncedly modern technique 


Twe Trains of Thought 
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More on Private Plants 

To the Editor:—The printing in- 
dustry’s patron saint, Benjamin 
Franklin, once said: 

“If you argue and wrangle and 
contradict, you may achieve a vic- 
tory sometimes; but it will be an 
empty victory because you _ will 
never get your opponent’s good 
will.” 

That, of course, is true, in a gen- 
eral sense. But there comes a time 
when a man must defend his posi- 
tion—when to remain silent might 
leave the impression that he accepts 
defeat. I: is this fact more than 
any other that prompts me to reply 
to the foreman of the printing de- 
partment of the Trumbull Electric 
Company, of Plainville, Connecti- 
cut, who, in the November issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, saw fit to crit- 
icise my article, “The Elimination 
of the Private Printing Plant,” 
which appeared in the August num- 
ber of this same publication. 

Unlike this gentleman I was not 
“amused.” On the contrary, I read 
all he had to say with eager 
anticipation—hoping against hope 
that I might learn something con- 
structive from the other side of the 
controversy. Naturally I was disap- 
pointed to find his abstracts con- 
stituted only a part of the complete 
picture. The point is that such ab- 
stracts mean nothing at all until 
they are brought down to earth. 
Once brought down to earth—once 
applied to facts—his abstracts be- 
come nothing but words—words by 
which he feebly attempts to justify 
what he is doing to his fellow 
tradesmen. 

To illustrate what I mean by but 
a part of the complete picture, my 
critic says in the third of the care- 
fully numbered twenty paragraphs 
of his article: 

“Just because one or two private 
plants have been unsuccessful is no 
indication they are all inefficient.” 


The truth is that in my article 
some seventeen nationally known 
concerns were listed as having, in 
the past few years, disposed of their 
private printing plants because they 
were found to be either unprofit- 
able, impractical, or a general nui- 
sance. And, in this connection, it is 
interesting to note that the men 
at the head of each of these big 
enterprises are men of unquestioned 
business judgment and ability. 

Would that I might find time and 
space to devote to an analysis of 
each of this gentleman’s garbled 
statements, but I shall have to be 
content with the privilege of clar- 
ifying two or three of his para- 
graphs, and assuring THE INLAND 
PRINTER readers that an analysis of 
the others would prove them equally 
ridiculous. 

I resent his accusation in para- 
graph eleven, that my fellow print- 
ers would quote low in order to 
“break in on the Trumbull account 

. and then eventually increase 
their prices until they had reached 
the peak of profit, which proved to 
be higher than the Trumbull costs” 
(according to their survey). Only a 
man who would install a private 
printing plant rather than pay a 
legitimate printer a fair profit on 
his printing requirements, would be 
guilty of such an accusation. Per- 
sonally, I have found printers ev- 
erywhere honorable and upright. 
More than likely the Trumbull sur- 
vey proved my claim—that private 
printing plants are white elephants 
—and someone resorted to the “low 
quotation” subterfuge in order to 
offset the findings of the survey and 
prevent the closing of the plant. At 
least that is a more likely story 
than that the commercial printers 
of Plainville would deliberately sub- 
mit low quotations even to rid 
themselves of such a menace. 

I might also have resented being 
compared to a dictator had I not 


recognized in the statement that 
well known dictator trick of accus- 
ing others of the thing he himself is 
guilty of. Most assuredly that shoe 
belongs on the other foot, since it 
is a well known fact that those who 
install private printing plants do so 
because they can dictate neither 
price nor policy to the legitimate 
printing companies. 

His attempt to compare printing 
done in a private plant to the mak- 
ing of radios, refrigerators, et cet- 
era, is indeed pathetic. These items 
are the logical product of such busi- 
nesses as General Electric and Gen- 
eral Motors, and are manufactured 
for sale along with other items 
in their line, whereas the private 
printing plant is a child of greed, 
created for the sole purpose of de- 
priving the commercial printer of 
his legitimate profit. 

In my crusade against the private 
printing plant evil, I am fighting 
an attempt on the part of a certain 
class of individuals to (for their 
own selfish gains) destroy our in- 
dustry. And, whether they realize 
it or not, compositors and pressmen 
who are working in private printing 
plants are aiding and abetting the 
greatest menace with which the in- 
dustry has ever been confronted. I 
am just as much concerned for their 
future as I am for the future of 
the commercial printing plant pro- 
prietors. The private plant lowers 
the standard of printing efficiency. 
Because of the absence of the profit 
angle their workmen lose interest 
in quality workmanship. 

“That’s good enough” has become 
almost a slogan among private 
plant operators. They shut their 
eyes and leave the printing of sta- 
tionery, mailing pieces, catalogs, et 
cetera, to the printer in charge. 
Such lax control makes for lax 
methods. Workmen become careless 
and look upon each job as just an- 
other task. Pride in their work is 
completely forgotten. 

Only a few weeks ago a pressman 
employed for years in a large pri- 
vate plant applied for a _ job 
with one of my employing printer 
friends. He was told that owing to 
the low class of work he had been 
turning out in the private plant he 
would not be able to handle the 
high-grade work required of press- 
men who work in this commercial 
plant. That is an example of what 
the private plant does to pressmen 
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and compositors over a period of 
time. 

The most revealing thing about 
my critic’s statements is that he in- 
terprets my meaning correctly in 
some instances without appearing 
to understand what it is all about. 

His statement that “since the 
publication of ‘White Elephants’ 
there have been many large com- 
mercials who have closed their 
doors in this locality,” is equivalent 
to a plea of guilty. Naturally, legit- 
imate printers can not exist where 
their customers are installing their 
own printing equipment. That is 
the evidence we need, my friend. 
Thank you. And remember, in 
befriending the printing industry 
against such unfair methods as pri- 
vate printing plants, I am also be- 
friending you and all who live by 
the printing trade.—F. H. BRANHAM, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


On Type Height 


To the Editor:—May I draw your 
attention to the last paragraph of 
the article “How Height of Type was 
decided” on page 74 of THE INLAND 
PRINTER for November, 1941? It 
would appear to me that the state- 
ment, according to which the nor- 
mal French Typeheight (62 2/3 
point Didot or 23.56 mm) is equi- 
valent to 0.9159 of an inch, is not 
quite correct. I work it out at 0.9275 
—near enough—which is slightly 
above, and not under, the American 
standard of 0.9186 of an inch. My 
calculation is based on the follow- 
ing proportions: 1 point Didot equal 
to 0.37594 mm; 1 mm equal to 0.03937 
of an inch; it seems to be confirmed 
by the fact that mounted blocks 
sent to the Continent by American 
firms have to be fixed to a higher 
base before they can be printed in a 
continental press.—LupWIG GRUEN- 
BERG, London, England. 


Editor’s Note: We thank Mr. Gruen- 
berg for calling our attention to an er- 
ror in our article. Where we stated “the 
French height is 6234 Didot points, also 
referred to as 23.50 millimeters, equiva- 
lent to 0.9159 of an inch, slightly under 
the American standard of 0.9186,” our 
figure should have been 0.9259 of an 
inch, which is slightly over the Ameri- 
can standard. There is still a slight dis- 
crepancy between our figures and Mr. 
Gruenberg’s, inasmuch as the source 
from which we took our measurements 
gave 66%, Didot points as 23.50 milli- 
meters, whereas Mr. Gruenberg uses 
23.56. We are not quite sure which of 
these two figures is the correct one. 


“Teapot Tempest” 

To the Editor:—My little Union 
Electric ad seems to have become a 
“tempest in a teapot” and I am 
proud of the way this little routine 
job (it was just that, having gone 
through our shop entirely innocent 
that it was destined to become the 
center of a typographic contro- 
versy) has withstood the assaults of 
other typographers. 

I am writing this letter (and I 
hope you publish it) because I be- 
lieve a little information and ex- 
planation at this time may help to 
put some of these typographers 
back on the right track. 

For instance Mr. Begley, in the 
January issue, has changed the ap- 
proach of my ad entirely and has 
even added copy to “arrange the es- 
sential facts neatly without any 
semblance of lopsidedness.” 

“Call Main 3222 for a Free Home 
Demonstration” is featured in my 
setup because the customer wanted 
it featured. 

We are typographers and, while 
we offer as much help and make as 
many suggestions as we feel neces- 
sary, we are loath to throw a cus- 
tomer’s approach or theme for an 
advertisement entirely overboard. 

Typographically, I think that Mr. 
Begley’s effort is extremely pleasing, 
as it appears in THE INLAND PRINTER, 
but most likely the “A.B.C. Electric 
Washer” heading would find itself 
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YA GOTTA MAKE CALLS 


IF YA WANTA GET 


Results 


Walk more miles, make more calls, 
Take more chances, and more falls, 
Times more hard, try more ways... 
The more you do, the more it pays. 
Find more spots, use more bait, 
Start more early, stay more late, 
Try more schemes, use more tact, 
The more you do, the more men act. 
Talk more hope, use more skill, 
Seek more prospects, then more still, 
Smile more smiles, spread more cheer, 
The more you do, the more you hear. 
Think more thoughts, more intense, 
Give more reasons, with more sense, 
Work more hours, work more well... 
The more you do, the more you sell. 

AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
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Taken from a wall board sent out by the 
Keys Printing Company, Greenville, S. C. 


smothered beneath eome other ad 
in a newspaper, leaving a light line 
cut and a lot of small type to carry 
the burden. The setup is neat but 
emotionless. 

The purpose of this ad, as it was 
explained to me by my customer, 
was to get salesmen into the home 
where they could do an “intelligent, 
personal selling job based upon the 
circumstances of the prospect.” 

I agree with my customer that 
this is good business and the word 
“Free” prominently displayed in the 
headline is still a magic word. 

If I were to reset the ad today 
after all this controversy, I would 
naturally give it more thought—but, 
outside of trying to clean it up a lit- 
tle typographically, it would remain 
essentially the same as far as dis- 
play goes.—JOHN M. LAMOUREUX. 

Editor’s Note—After a long and hon- 
orable career in the pages of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, Mr. Lamoureux’ famous 


little ad is about to undergo a final dis- 
section, by Mr. Lamoureux himself. 


On Training Youths 

To the Editor:—With regard to 
article in last issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER on “Why the high rate of 
labor turnover in the Printing In- 
dustry.” This is my opinion: 

For the past twelve years or more 
the International Typographical 
Union has advocated a policy of 
“Fewer Printers” and prior to that 
time the Employing Printers went 
“all out” on production. As a result 
of these two actions apprentices 
have been kept on “menial tasks,” 
as the writer said, instead of pro- 
gressing through the various steps 
of the trade. Numbers of these boys 
have adventurous minds and as a 
consequence drifted out of the trade 
when they found that at the end of 
their apprenticeship they were “Ill 
Trained” and unable to get a job 
all because of greed on the part 
of the employer and the policy of 
Fewer Printers. To my mind the 
policy to be followed in this appren- 
ticeship business is: First, to care- 
fully pick boys with the proper ed- 
ucational background and natural 
adaptation to the trade; second, 
train them systematically in the 
proper channels and, third, don’t 
make the mistake of keeping a 
“Wide Awake” boy on the so-called 
menial tasks for years on end. 

For a practical demonstration of 
consequences: A certain newspaper 











in the neighborhood is entitled to 
employ two apprentices. Both were 
picked because their fathers knew 
someone in the office—not because 
they were properly fitted for the 
trade. Both were kept at menial 
tasks for years. One of these boys, 
so far as a “creative printer” is 
concerned, will never make the 
grade. The other—if he had the 
education—perhaps would, but the 
shop where he is employed is too 
much interested in production to 
push him in the right direction. 
This same shop has a large job de- 
partment but neither one of these 
boys will ever see the inside of 
this department. As a consequence, 
when they finish their trade they 
will be only “half-baked.” In the 
same community the union pre- 
vents small job shops from employ- 
ing apprentices where the bosses 
would see that they get the proper 
training, in all departments. Per- 
haps they would not be master 
craftsmen when finished, but they 
at least would know the rudiments 
of the whole printing process. As a 
result, the majority of apprentices 
today are newspaper hand-men, 
with six months’ experience on the 
machine in straight matter, and 
with absolutely no experience in 
commercial work and the fine points 
of machine composition. My candid 
opinion: “Any apprentice putting in 
six years in a small commercial 
shop if properly trained will take 
his place on any large newspaper 
and within a week be doing his 
share. But I defy any newspaper 
apprentice to go into a commercial 
shop and “get by.” 

As a consequence these boys with 
“adventurous minds” get disgusted 
and leave the trade. Money, to my 
mind, does not enter the picture— 
nor hours or working conditions. IT 
IS THE EVERLASTING GRIND 
WITH NO PROSPECTS AT THE 
END OF THE ROAD. 

What we want today is creative 
printers and the employing printers 
should wake up to this fact and 
fight this thing out with the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, so 
that the trade and the union may 
prosper. Better printers with cre- 
ative minds will turn out more and 
better printing at less cost and as 
a consequence result in more orders 
and the employment of more print- 
ers.—-Guy F. LeErmpicu, Beaver Falls, 
Pennsylvania. 
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BOOKS FOR PRINTERS 
As a service to our readers, books reviewed here may be ordered direct 
from our Book Department, a time-saver for thousands of busy printers 


PROOFREADING AND COPY PREPARATION 
is a masterly presentation of the an- 
cient and honorable craft of proof- 
reading by an acknowledged master of 
the art, Joseph Lasky, whose assembled 
writings upon this subject would fill 
several volumes. 

In his 656-page book, Lasky traces 
the little known history of proofread- 
ing from the era of the text “correc- 
tors,” erudite and esteemed authorities 
retained by early printers and monas- 
tic scriptoriums, to its present status. 
Opening chapters are rich in historical 
lore, pertaining not only to the subject 
at hand but to the development of 
printing in general. 

The work was designed to serve as a 
text book for the graphic arts industry, 
a goal which it undoubtedly attains. In 
it the printer, editor, or proofreader will 
find assembled in one source virtually 
the entire catechism of proofreading 
and preparation of copy. 

Subject matter, in addition, is pro- 
fusely illustrated, not only with photo- 
graphs but with the various methods of 
marking copy graphically displayed. 

The chapter on the proper prepara- 
tion of copy for typesetting, not from 
the editorial viewpoint, but from the 
printer’s economic necessity for clean, 
legible manuscript, can be read and its 
principles applied by all engaged in the 
writing and preparing of manuscript. 

Chapter headings which provide a 
key to the book’s context and impor- 
tance, include: Cultural History and 
Development of Proofreading; Marks 
Used in Proofreading and How to Apply 
Them; Practical Work of Proofreading; 
The Preparation of Copy for the Printer; 
Compounding of English Words; Mod- 
ern Punctuation; Capitalization; Abbre- 
viations, Contractions, and American 
Spelling; and many others. In all, the 
book contains seventeen chapters of very 
informative and authoritative material. 

Proofreading and Copy-Preparation is 
published by The Mentor Press. It may 
be ordered through THE INLAND PRINT- 
ER’s book department. Price $7.50 a copy. 

* 

How TO READ A NEWSPAPER, by Edgar 
Dale, of the Ohio State University, is a 
book that will appeal to a number of 
classes of readers of newspapers. It is 
written as a text book for high-school 
students, and they will find it an in- 
teresting one. Their parents also, as 
subscribers to the home-town or to a 
metropolitan newspaper, will find it in- 
teresting general reading despite cer- 
tain academic earmarks, such as sample 
questions for homework. 

More interested than either students 
or parents, however, will be those em- 
ployed in the publishing industry, for 
Mr. Dale attempts to answer some ques- 











tions that publishers themselves have 
been wondering about. 

Publishers will find a real challenge, 
for instance, in the chapter headed, 
“What Is the Job of an American News- 
paper?” Mr. Dale divides the newspa- 
per’s duties into six items, namely: 

1—To report news accurately, inter- 
estingly, and adequately. 

2—To interpret the news. 

3—To comment or to editorialize upon 
the news. 

4—To help the community in carrying 
out its business transactions through 
the advertising columns, both classified 
and display. 

5—To help persons solve their busi- 
ness, recreational, family, and other 
problems. 

6—To entertain, amuse, and provide 
enjoyment. 

In the same chapter Mr. Dale asks 
the question, “Should Newspapers Give 
the Public What It Wants?” He sug- 
gests under this heading, that many 
publishers do not know what the public 
wants, but merely guess at it. He points 
out fairly, however, that more and more 
research is being devoted by newspa- 
pers to measurement of reader interest 
and preference. 

Contending that public taste may be 
influenced by what its newspaper offers 
it, Mr. Dale concludes that newspapers, 
therefore, “should not merely follow 
public opinion, but help create it.” 

1—The newspaper owner or publisher 
of the future will be much more con- 
cerned with the desires and needs of his 
customers—the readers of the paper. 

2—The newspaper of the future will 
be more concerned with the education 
of consumers. 

3—The newspaper of the future will 
be manned by a better personnel. 

The final chapter of the book, “News- 
papers Face the Future,” is composed of 
seven predictions: 

4—The newspaper of the future will 
be easier to read. 

5—The newspaper of the future will 
have better readers. 

6—Labor unions, codperatives, and re- 
ligious groups will become much more 
active in the publishing of newspapers. 

7—Radio, television, facsimile, and all 
other related inventions will continue to 
have a marked effect on the future of 
the newspapers. 

The author repeatedly emphasizes the 
power of the reader to influence the 
future of the American newspaper, and 
urges his high-school student readers 
to demand a truly informative newspa- 
per. Although the book rattles some 
American journalistic family skeletons 
for the ears of youthful readers, it is 
on the whole a sympathetic and chal- 
lenging treatment of the nation’s press. 
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A MANUAL OF AIRBRUSH TECHNIQUE, by 
J. Carroll Tobias, is a comprehensive 
treatise on the use of the airbrush in a 
variety of ways, including free-hand 
drawing, photo retouching, et cetera. 

The book is both technical and artis- 
tic. The author starts out by explaining 
the various types of airbrushes, their 
construction and suitable air supply. 
From there he goes on to the rudiments, 
how to lay tints, make lines, et cetera. 

Several chapters are devoted to pho- 
tographic retouching, and to coloring 
photographs with the airbrush. One 
chapter is given to the role played by 
the airbrush in the field of photoen- 
graving. Numerous features of the book 
recommend it to printers. 

The book is published by the Amer- 
ican Photographic Publishing Company, 
at $3 a copy, and may be ordered 
through THE INLAND PRINTER. 


* 

THE HABERULE VISUAL Copy-CASTER 
prepared by Max A. Haber and pub- 
lished by the Haberule Company, of 
New York City, is a practical and com- 
pact addition to the many copy-fitting 
plans which have appeared in recent 
years. The Copy-Caster can best be de- 
scribed by an explanation of the Habe- 
rule Tables and Scales incorporated 
in the booklet. The tables list a wide 
range of the type faces of leading man- 
ufacturers—American Type Founders, 
Bauer, Continental and European, In- 
tertype, Linotype, and Monotype. These 
tables, arranged alphabetically under 
each manufacturer, provide a _ scale 
number for each available size of a type 
face from four-point to eighteen-point 
(including the many odd point sizes). 
The Haberule Scales, a group of fifty- 
three scales, are designed to show in- 
stantly the lower case character count 
to any measure of any of the 4,000 fonts 
listed in the tables. These scales pro- 
vide a range from one showing the fit- 
ting of from eight characters to ten 
picas up to one showing sixty charac- 
ters to ten picas. 

To utilize the Copy-Caster, one refers 
to the listing of type faces to secure the 
scale number of the type face and size 
to be used. By reference to the scale 
corresponding to the scale number, it is 
possible immediately to determine the 
number of type characters which will 
fit into any pica measure up to thirty- 
pica width. 

Simple instructions explain the use of 
the Copy-Caster for type sizes larger 
than eighteen-point and when the pica 
measure is beyond the thirty picas of 
the scales. Compactly arranged, the 
Copy-Caster is plastic bound with the 
tables bound to the top edge of the 
laminated cover and the scales bound 
to the lower edge, which permits the 
table and corresponding scale to be 
viewed at one time. Space is provided 
for the addition of new type faces and 
there are also scales for measuring both 
elite and pica typewritten copy. The 
book, 6% by 5 inches in size, is a well 
designed bit of typography as well as a 
practical copy-fitting plan. The price is 
$3.50, and copies may be ordered through 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Cloister black type was used as a foundation for the beautiful piece of typography appearing 
above, the work of Joseph Thuringer, Case-Hoyt typographer. Working in the basement of his 
home, Thuringer set the verses from the Gospel of St. Matthew in the Cloister type, then, in 
order to obtain the tight-fitting appearance of incunabular printing, he painstakingly shaved 
each letter, filing the type until the whole page achieved some of the beauty of ancient cal- 
ligraphy, and succeeded in expressing the spirit of the celebrated Gutenberg 42-line Bible, 
that served as his inspiration. The illumination is an adaptation of 15th century French style 


THE BUCKEYE GUIDE TO COLOR PRINT- 
ING presents, as its sub-title states, “an 
exhibit of the modification of inks by 
colored cover stocks.” It is more than 
merely an “exhibit”—it is definitely a 
guide to the pressman, or whoever has 
the selection of colors for printing. 
First, the guide shows a variety of 
colors, twenty-four in all, printed on 
white antique cover stock, then the 
same colors on snowtone antique. Fol- 
lowing these two white sheets, the same 
twenty-four colors of inks are printed 
on thirteen different colors of cover pa- 
pers, showing the effects on the colors 
of the inks, or the modification which 
the colors of the inks undergo, when 
printed on the different colors of cover 
papers. 

It is well known that a color, say red 
or blue, will show a decidedly different 
tone when printed on, say, a green or a 
brown stock than it does when printed 


on a straight white paper. Hence there 
is a distinct advantage in having such 
an exhibit or guide as this one furnished 
by The Beckett Paper Company, of 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

Two additional features are included 
in the guide, the first being a sheet of 
brown antique cover stock on which six 
different colors are printed, each in 
three forms: first, the color in one im- 
pression; second, the same color in one 
impression but intensified by increasing 
the pigment 25 to 50 per cent; and third, 
the same color printed in two impres- 
sions. The second feature consists of an 
exhibit showing the results obtained by 
a single printing on brown ripple-finish 
cover as compared with an identical 
printing on brown antique stock. 

Selective distribution of this guide to 
color printing is being made through 
dealers handling Buckeye cover papers 
and other Beckett products. 
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Appealing artwork can be produced from the printer’s assort- 


ment of rules, borders, and ornaments, as these examples show 


* Novel, refreshing, and altogether a 
welcome change for your customers 
from the conventional Christmas motif 
illustrations, are the clever art compo- 
sitions which you can create from your 
rules, borders, and ornaments. 

As the illustrations on this page show, 
a clever printer can pull more tricks 
out of his utilities than a magician can 
from his bag, and can make them just 
as profitable. 

So when a customer tells you he is 
ready to inspect illustrations for spe- 
cial occasion literature, why not demon- 
strate that printing can be Art in 
another sense of the word, and work up 
a design that will not only impress him 
with its originality and appeal, but his 
customers, too. 

Perhaps the accompanying examples 
can give you some ideas. The possibili- 
ties for originality and attention-get- 
ting design are limitless, so why not 
cash in on them? 
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Another approach to the 
Santa Claus situation. His 
tasseled stocking cap is of 


This fellow is “high hat’ 
but not exclusive. A few 
tules, dots, and triangles 


A decorative tree, 
clipped green, and 
illusion of depth, 
come out of your 
shop accessories to 
form this design 
by Oscar Barnhart, 
of Flint, Michigan 











Sheer beauty and simplicity 
in design is expressed in this 
candlestick. A masterpiece of 
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do the trick. By Philip R. 
Myers, of Newark, N. J. 


grace and symmetry by Ben 
Wiley, of Springfield, Illinois 


tule and hollow “bullet.” 
By Warwick Typographers 
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EARL H. EMMONS, WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 


Your customer doesn’t have to be a golfer 
to appreciate the effectiveness of this de- 
sign worked out by Will Laufer, of Detroit 


A friendly and inviting atmosphere is created 
by this all-metal home with its lawn, sundial, 
stone wall, and shrubbery. By Carlton C. Berry 


The type box was this pup’s “dog house”, 
but he’s clever enough (typographically) to stay 
out of it. By Earl Emmons, West Liberty, Iowa 
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The Months News 





Briet mention of men and events associated with the 


printing and allied industries is published here. Items should reach us by twentieth of preceding month 


Firm Marks 25th Birthday 

Mid-States Gummed Paper Company 
of Chicago observed the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its founding last month. 
The business was established in 1917 by 
five men, Walter C. Ross, Arno L. Zinke, 
Irving McHenry, William Roberts, and 
George De Vries, develozing, through 
the course of years, into a prominent 
firm. The company’s Swan and Green 
Core trade-marks are favorably known 
throughout the trade from coast to 
coast. 


Join Quarter Century Club 
Thirteen new members were admitted 
by the Quarter Century Club of Inter- 
type Corporation at its fifth annual 
gathering held in the Bossert Hotel, 
Brooklyn. The membership now con- 
sists of sixty-five persons who have 


existed prior to the war, and since has 
become greatly accentuated. Under the 
existing regulations, no producer of 
chlorine may accept orders after the 
10th day of any month for delivery in 
the next calendar month without a spe- 
cific directive issued from the priorities 
director. 


Issue Monthly Bulletins 

Douglas C. McMurtrie, chairman of 
the educational commission of the In- 
ternational Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, has issued a report 
to the effect that the educational- 
research bulletin issued monthly to be 
read at various club meetings has 
proved popular with local committees. 
About twenty items are included in each 
bulletin, a large proportion of which 
are obtained from THE INLAND PRINTER. 


New members of Intertype Quarter Century Club with Pres. Neal Dow Becker in center. Stand- 
ing, left to right are: Paul Munch, Walter Anderson, H. G. Willnus, Charles Depfer, Frank 
Hoffmann, Harold Peterson, Charles Wetzel. Seated, left to right: James Shields, Harry Rodewald, 
William Boos, Sr., Neal Dow Becker, Mrs. Anna Willis, William Hauser, and Bruce O’Connell 


served for more than twenty-five years, 
continuously, with the company. The 
newly inducted members are: H. G. 
Willnus, vice-president and member of 
the board of directors; Frank Hoffmann, 
assistant secretary-treasurer; Bruce 
O’Connell, the Michigan representative; 
Walter Anderson, William Boos, Sr., 
Charles Depfer, William Hauser, Paul 
Munch, Harold Peterson, Harry Rode- 
wald, James Shields, Charles Wetzel, 
and Mrs. Anna Willis. 


No Chlorine for Paper 

All chlorine will be allocated directly 
by the O.P.M. after February 1, indicat- 
ing that virtually none of the scarce 
chemical will be available for bleaching 
the type of paper used by magazine and 
book publishers. The chlorine shortage 


The items are read at the meetings of 
the clubs and, in some of them, time is 
allowed for the discussion of the various 
items which are prepared for the bul- 
letins by the research commission of the 
association, of which R. Randolph 
Karch, of Cincinnati, has been named 
as chairmen. 


Assigned to New Field 

Edward D. Betts, who has keen con- 
nected with the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company since 1929, has been assigned 
to represent the company in western 
Pennsylvania with his headquarters in 
Pittsburgh. He has had experience in 
printing, publishing, and advertising, 
in addition to having graduated from 
the school of engineering of Cornell 
University in 1924. 


Organize New N.A.P.L. Division 

Lithographers of the midwestern 
states gathered at the Palmer House, 
Chicago, for an all-day conference at 
the call of National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers, January 24, heard 
numerous speakers on management and 
production problems, and then formed 
a midwestern division of the association. 
Walter Soderstrom, of New York, execu- 
tive secretary of the association, ex- 
pressed gratification that 160 men and 
women had enrolled for the sectional 
conference, which number was greater 
than anticipated. Russell Miles, of Chi- 
cago, who presided at the conference, 
will serve as secretary of the new group. 

At the forenoon session of the con- 
ference, five proprietors of lithographic 
establishments told of management 
policies and methods employed in their 
respective plants, and, at the afternoon 
session, a technical clinic was con- 
ducted on production methods during 
which many questions were asked by 
the audience and answered by the 
trained personnel comprising the sev- 
eral panels. In between the two sessions, 
Mr. Soderstrom explained to the visit- 
ing lithographers the manner in which 
the association assisted its members to 
keep informed about current develop- 
ments in the industry, and advised 
them how to cope with management 
and production problems. W. A. Krue- 
ger, Jr., head of his own business in 
Milwaukee, explained the plans for, and 
the scope of, the proposed midwestern 
division of the association, and urged 
all lithographers to become members. 
He announced that periodical confer- 
ences would be held in the several 
lithographic centers in the area includ- 
ing Kansas City, St. Louis, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, Peoria, and Chicago. 

Rex G. Howard, president of the 
Peoria Blueprint and Photopress Com- 
pany, Peoria, Illinois, presented his 
speech in pamphlet form, on “Job Con- 
trol in Plant Management.” After each 
person in the audience had been sup- 
plied with a copy of his sixteen-page, 
self-cover, 8%- by 11-inch pamphlet, 
lithographed in colors, Mr. Howard pro- 
ceeded to explain methods employed 
in his own business, and referred to 
the working forms which were repro- 
duced as illustrations in the booklet 
with spaces containing actual shop 
data. 

Similarly, booklets were distributed to 
the audience to enable those interested 
in “Personnel Policies Under War Em- 
ployment Conditions” to follow the 
points made by A. G. Armstrong, of Mc- 
Cormick-Armstrong Company, Wichita, 
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Kansas, in his presentation of the sub- 
ject. The booklet, twenty-eight pages 
and cover, 4 by 6 inches, contains mate- 
rial and instructions designed to ac- 
quaint all employes of the company 
with policies governing relations with 
them. As a result of these personnel 
policies, Mr. Armstrong indicated that 
good will was promoted. 

Harry E. Brinkman, president of 
Foto-Lith, Cincinnati, reiterated his be- 
lief that an outside advertising agency 
should be assigned to design and exe- 
cute the sales promotion campaign of 
photolithographers. He said the reason 
he proposed the idea, and practiced 
what he preached, was because “offset 
printers, like the proverbial shoemaker 
whose children were always without 
shoes, always plan to get out advertising 
pieces but never get around to it.” 

“Let me urge you gentlemen, now,” 
continued the speaker, “that one of the 
best ways of creating a definite sales 
campaign for yourself is to call in the 
agency of your choice to do the job, 
based on your needs. Such a campaign 
will bring you more results than any- 
thing that your own organization with 
its art department will be able to 
develop. In our own case we took the 
medicine which I am prescribing to you, 
and have developed a very definite 
campaign of advertising which is not 
only doing a job for us but which is 
carrying the torch for the entire indus- 
try in our own territory.” 

Others who spoke on management 
plans and policies included Merle S. 
Schaff, president of the Dando-Schaff 
Printing and Publishing Company, of 
Philadelphia, and Allan H. Frost, the 
president of the Copifyer Corporation. 
Cleveland, Ohio. “Priorities in Printing 
and Publishing” was the topic of Mal- 
colm R. Macdonald, manager of the 
O.P.M. in the Chicago district. 

The technical questions discussed in- 
cluded “Lithographic Emulsions,” under 
leadership of Daniel C. Donaldson, of 
Eastman Kodak Company; “Plate-Mak- 
ing and Plate-Surfaces,” led by Gus 
Carlson, of Harold M. Pittman Com- 
pany and “General Photo Practice,” 
with J. J. Daugherty, service engineer, 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
serving as the leader. 

In the final presentation of the con- 
ference on “Presswork and Press Con- 
ditions,” a panel of five men mounted 
the platform with William Guy Martin, 
vice-president of Harris-Seybold-Pot- 
ter Company, in charge. He introduced 
his associates, which he called “the 
brain trust,” consisting of Rudy C. Gaj- 
dos, of Sinclair & Valentine Company, 
who qualified to answer questions about 
inks; Herman J. Schultz, of the H. J. 
Schultz Lithograph Company, who was 
there to answer questions relating to 
press operations; Norman A. Mack, of 
the Maklin Lithoplate Graining Com- 
pany, who was ready to talk of press 
chemistry; and V. L. Shaw, president of 
Perfecting Service Company, whose spe- 
cialty is “Behavior of Paper.” Each 
member of the panel gave a brief talk, 
and then all of them were subject to 
the quizzing by the audience. In his 
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@ When Mrs. Charles Walther took 
time to learn as much as she could 
about her husband’s printing busi- 
ness in this little city of 5,000 popu- 
lation, it was only with the view in 
mind of helping him. 

Today, however, this plucky, intel- 
ligent woman is well repaid for the 
interest she took in printing during 
the years she has been married to 
Charles Walther. For Walther and 
his son, Floyd, are both in the army 
this year, and Mrs. Walther runs the 
print shop with the help of a former 
retired printer of Oconomowoc. 





But when the Wisconsin national 
guard was mobilized for service about 
a year ago, Walther (aged fifty-six) 
and his son, Floyd, left their work 
here to accompany Company G, of 
Oconomowoc, to Camp Livinston, 
Louisiana. In July, Daughter Joyce 
entered the service as a nurse and 
is stationed at Mitchel Field, Long 
Island. Walther has been a member 
of the national guard for years. 





MEN IN ARMY; MOTHER RUNS SHOP 





Mrs. Charles Walther, who runs her husband's print shop, with Geo. Dibble, helper 





That leaves forty-nine-year-old 
Mrs. Walther at home, running the 
printing shop, and she is doing a 
fine job of it. She is at work at 7:30 
a.m. every day and usually works 
until late every night, as business is 
good. 

She practically operates the job 
shop single-handed, except for call- 
ing in George Dibble, seventy-three- 
year-old retired printer, when she 
needs some assistance. 

“IT am very glad that I learned how 
to set type and to lock up forms and 
many other things,” said Mrs. Wal- 


ther. “My husband taught me all 
those things years ago. I never 
thought then that I would have to 
run this shop alone. Strange to say, 
it’s not the mechanical end of the 
shop that causes me the most trou- 
ble. The thing that bothers me once 
in a while is figuring on jobs and 
buying paper. Prices are changing 
every day and this means you must 
be on the alert every day.” 











remarks, Mr. Martin said that lith- 
ographic operations were no longer con- 
sidered mysterious as they had been 
during a former generation, but that 
conferences such as the one being con- 
ducted revealed all secrets of the craft. 


Suppliers Help Conference 
Composing-room problems in news- 
paper offices will be discussed with the 
aid of a board of experts representing 
machinery manufacturers at the sec- 
ond annual mechanical research con- 
ference to be held at the Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, 
Rochester, New York, February 23 and 


24. The panel discussion will be in 
charge of representatives of Intertype 
Corporation, Lanston Monotype Ma- 


chine Company, Ludlow Typograph 
Company, and Mergenthaler Linotype 


Company. 


Plan Educational Program 

A far-reaching program designed to 
acquaint the general public with the 
service performed for them by advertis- 
ing, and to dispel popular misconception 
of price increases due to advertising, is 
planned by the Association of National 
Advertisers and the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, jointly. 
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Among the principal points which the 
joint associations plan to disseminate 
are, the role advertising plays, as an 
integral part of business, in our Amer- 
ican system of private enterprise; and 
to emphasize that 98 per cent of all ad- 
vertising and advertisers are entirely 
honest, and result in lower rather than 
increased product costs. 

One form of approach in achieving 
their objective will be the mass distribu- 
tion of a leaflet entitled, “The Amer- 
ican Paradox.” which points out graph- 
ically how advertising results in tre- 
mendous savings to the consumer. A 
case in point, illustrated in the booklet, 
is that of disposable tissues, which, 
when unadvertised, cost 65 cents, but 
when advertising brought about in- 


creased distribution, fell to 13 cents for 
the same sized package. 

The paradox to which the title refers 
is explained. “one great paradox of 
American business is this: The more 
business effectively advertises a given 
product, the less that product costs you 
—the consumer.” 

The booklet was produced by William 
E. Rudge’s Sons, of New York City, an 
advertising agency. 


Ortleb Addresses Kansas Meet 
George Ortleb, former Deputy Public 
Printer and now special consultant of 
the type metal service department of 
the Federated Metals Division of the 
American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany, was principal speaker at the Na- 
tional Printing Education Week cele- 
bration at the Kansas State Teachers 
College, at Pittsburg, Kansas. Mr. Ort- 
leb spoke on “Vocational Training,” and 
told the assembly of printers, printing 
instructors, educators, and _ students, 
that vocational schools at the time of 
his apprenticeship were few and far 
between. and that most young printers 
learned their craft the hard way. 














GEORGE L. BERRY HEADS NEW COUNCIL 


e Organization of the National Graphic 
Arts Emergency Council is being effected 
under the leadership of temporary offi- 
cials in accordance with provisions con- 
tained in three sets of resolutions 
adopted at a conference of representa- 
tive men and women held in Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., January 8. 
George L. Berry, president of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assis- 
tants’ Union of North America, who 
issued the call for the conference, was 
named temporary chairman of the 
newly formed council. John J. Maher, 
president of the John J. Maher Print- 
ing Company, Chicago, was named tem- 
porary secretary. 





Standing, left to right are: Gordon C. Hall, Jack S. Brinkley, J. B. Prewitt, Leo J. Buckley, Matthew Woll, George W. Rosenthal, 
Edward J. Volz. Seated, left to right, are: Otis H. Johnson, George L. Berry, chairman of the new group, and Claude M. Baker 


Plans adopted by the conference pro- 
vide for the formation of a permanent 
council consisting of two representatives 
from each bona-fide association repre- 
sented in the graphic arts industry 
throughout the nation, including asso- 
ciations of suppliers to the industry; 
two representatives from each of the 
following national labor unions: Inter- 
national Typographical Union, Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assis- 
tants’ Union of North America, the 
International Brotherhood of Book- 
binders, the International Photo-En- 
gravers Union, the Stereotypers and 
Electrotypers Union of North America, 
the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America; and four representatives at 
large not associated with national em- 
ployers associations or international 
labor unions. 

In addition, seven directors shall be 
selected from among the members of 
the council, from whom officers shall be 
selected to head the permanent coun- 
cil. Other plans include the mainte- 
nance of an operating office in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with a full-time executive 
in charge with whatever assistants may 


















be necessary. Funds to finance opera- 
tions of the council will be derived 
through assessments levied upon the 
constituent groups. It is stipulated that 
“this program and organization shall 
become effective for each of the organi- 
zations referred to herein only when 
specifically ratified by them.” 

The three-fold objective of The Na- 
tional Graphic Arts Emergency Coun- 
cil as stated in the resolutions follows: 
“To give the fullest measure of codper- 
ation to the Government in its prose- 
cution of the war; to give the fullest 
support to the proper essential alloca- 
tion of materials and things necessary 
to the graphic arts structure and its 





allies; to make available the influences, 
leadership, and unity essential to the 
processes of rehabilitation after the 
war.” 

The conference at which the resolu- 
tions for future organization were 
adopted was the result of several letters 
sent to the various organizational units 
of the industry from the headquarters 
of Graphic Arts Industry, Minneapolis, 
as was reported in the news story on 
page 43 of THE INLAND PRINTER, for Jan- 
uary. Subsequently, President Berry, of 
the International Pressmen’s Union, 
issued his call for the conference. These 
facts concerning the manner in which 
the conference came into being were 
stressed in a statement made from the 
floor of the conference by C. M. Baker, 
president of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

“There has been some misunderstand- 
ing, I am sure, consisting of a belief, 
born of suspicion, that because the 
meeting here today chanced to be called 
by Pres. George L. Berry there might 
be in the background some ulterior mo- 
tive on the part of those who are very 
closely identified with labor,” said Mr. 
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Baker. “Pre-arrangements for this meet- 
ing, in so far as I know, consisted of 
preliminary communications from Mr. 
Jensen, of Minneapolis, an employing 
printer, a response from Mr. Berry that 
he was willing to call the meeting, and 
invitations and, naturally, a number of 
responses. I think that I speak for the 
printing trades unions that our main 


Hold Publications Contests 

Five special contests have been an- 
nounced in connection with the eight- 
eenth annual student publications con- 
test of The Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, the results of which are to 
be announced at a three-day conven- 
tion at Columbia University, New York 
City, March 12 to 14. 





@ New restrictions to conserve paper in 
the British Isles affects printers, binders, 
stationers, billposters and others in the 
graphic arts, trade press comments on 
the drastic order indicate. The new or- 
der, Number 36, became effective No- 
vember 12, without previous notice to 
the industry and many jobs already on 
the press were prevented from comple- 
tion by terms of the order. 

“The immediate result was the hold- 
ing up of large numbers of printing jobs 
in various stages of progress, partic- 
ularly in the field of advertising,” re- 
ports the British Federation of Master 
Printers in its Members’ Bulletin. “With 
many jobs entirely prohibited from the 
date of the notice, printers were sud- 
denly faced with the loss of all their 
preparatory work on such orders, plus 
any part of the jobs which were under 
way. Criticism of the Ministry of Supply 
for this complete lack of consideration of 
the losses caused by this method of im- 
posing the order has naturally been 
strong, as it has been felt that such 
stringent measures were uncalled for. 
The order gave evidence not only of 
harsh results in many difficulties not 
having been foreseen but of hurried 
drafting with its resultant difficulty of 
interpretation, and the Ministry has 
been asked not only to reconsider some 
of the prohibitions and restrictions, but 
to elucidate exactly what was intended 
by some of these as well.” 

Among the prohibitions are directo- 
ries if entries are charged for, or if the 
entries are inserted in return for prom- 
ises to buy copies. Guide books for local 
counties, cities, and towns are also pro- 





BRITISH CRAFTSMEN HIT BY NEW 
MEASURE FOR PAPER RESTRICTION 


hibited. Posters must not exceed 1,200 
square inches in area, and none can 
be affixed in places within 100 feet of a 
similar poster. No more than ten posters 
may be exhibited for any one program 
in a theater or for any other kind of 
entertainment. 

Free insets in newspapers, free ad- 
vertising newspapers or advertising 
sheets, “such as many printing houses 
circulate in their own areas are classed 
as advertising circulars and are there- 
fore barred now as such.” 

Another prohibition states that no ad- 
vertising circulars may be distributed 
gratuitously “relating to any profession, 
trade, or business, but there are excep- 
tions relating solely to the sale or loan 
of books,” also “circulars and catalogs 
relating to seeds, plants, or fertilizers.” 

Gratuitous distribution of certain ad- 
vertising is permissible by the new or- 
der which pertains to sales by auction: 
letting or sale of premises; trade cata- 
logs dispatched to wholesalers or re- 
tailers of the goods advertised are also 
allowed under the order. 

Paragraph Number 11 of the Order 
reads: “Nothing in this order shall be 
taken to prohibit or restrict: (a) the 
printing, making, publication, distribu- 
tion, production, use, wrapping, or pack- 
ing of any article intended for export: 
(b) the insertion of advertising matter 
in any newspaper, news-bulletin, maga- 
zine, or periodical intended for export, 
or (c) the insertion of advertising mat- 
ter inside the wrapping, packing, car- 
ton, or container of any article intended 
for export or the affixing to any such 
article of any advertising matter.” 








concern is to keep the industry oper- 
ating normally.” 

“Mr. Baker has adequately explained 
the opinion of the representatives of 
the labor organizations in this confer- 
ence and I thank him for his contri- 
bution,” replied Chairman Berry. 

Twenty-two national trade associa- 
tions were represented in addition to 
twenty-six local, state, and regional 
groups, besides six international print- 
ing trade unions. Geographically, they 
represented twenty-six states in the 
union and two Canadian provinces. 
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Of a possible 10,000 school publica- 


tions issued throughout the United 
States and its possessions, the contest 
last year was entered into by the stu- 
dent editors of 1115 publications. It is 
expected that the entries this year will 
exceed that number. Awards of merit 
for the best three publications are rep- 
resented by miniature plaques in gold, 
silver, and bronze. The convention itself 
has been referred to by its promoters as 
“the largest gathering of school editors 
in the world,” with an attendance last 
year of 2925 delegates. 


School newspapers and magazines are 
judged on the basis of typography, lay- 
out, editorial content, illustrations, and 
specified qualities for each of the two 
kinds of publications. 

Each of the five contests within the 
main contest has its own standards 
which have been set by the press asso- 
ciation in coéperation with the partic- 
ular organization sponsoring the special 
contest. The Lithographers National 
Association started three years ago to 
encourage student editors to use the 
lithographed process in producing their 
publications, and has announced condi- 
tions governing its third annual compe- 
tition in this field. 

Two of the special contests are spon- 
sored by the National Graphic Arts 
Education Guild, namely, the competi- 
tion of hand-set publications, and the 
fourth annual typographical competi- 
tion. Certificates of merit are given to 
successful contestants. 

R. H. Macy Company, of New York 
City, is sponsoring the second annual 
fashion column contest with merchan- 
dise prizes for winners, and the Writers 
Club of Columbia University is offer- 
ing three medals for the best literary 
efforts represented in school papers and 
other publications. 

Joseph M. Murphy, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, is director of The Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. 


F.T.C. Slashes Paper Use 

As a paper conservation measure, the 
Federal Trade Commission has discon- 
tinued issuance of daily releases of or- 
ders, stipulations, complaints, and an- 
swers to complaints, except to daily 
newspapers and business publications. 
The action, which became effective Jan- 
uary 19, will result in a considerable 
saving of paper, as recommended by the 
Government, and is not expected to 
inconvenience the large number of reg- 
ular release recipients. 


Priorities Hit A.T.F. 

New printing business is gradually 
decreasing because of priority restric- 
tions, according to a recent statement 
by Thomas Roy Jones, president of 
American Type Founders, who added 
that deliveries of printing equipment 
continue to be satisfactory. Deliveries 
on defense orders have steadily in- 
creased according to schedule, Mr. 
Jones’ statement went on, and substan- 
tial new defense orders are expected to 
absorb the remaining available manu- 
facturing facilities, as well as necessi- 
tate a considerable increase in the work 
the company is sub-contracting. 

A summarization of the quarterly re- 
port of American Type Founders and 
subsidiaries for the three months end- 
ing December 31, 1941, follows: 

“Net income $236,385 after taxes and 
charges equal to 42 cents a share on 
568,096 common shares; preceding pe- 
riod $124,959 and 22 cents a share; a 
year ago, $62,958; nine months sales, 
$7,453,449 compared with $5,735,471; net 
income $450,353 after taxes and charges, 
equal after preferred dividends to 179 
cents a share; a year ago $59,608 and 11 
cents a share.” 
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Columbia Buys ATF Library 
The American Type Founders Li- 
brary, probably the world’s foremost 
collection of library and museum items 
dealing with printing and the graphic 
arts, has been formally purchased by 
Columbia University, it was announced 
last month. 

The celebrated collection has been 
housed at the university since 1936 un- 
der an agreement with the American 
Type Founders to purchase the library 
when sufficient funds were available. 
Although the purchase price was not 
announced, the collection has been 
valued by some authorities at more than 
$1,000,000. It was assembled after years 
of world-wide search for precious items 
at a cost exceeding $400,000. 

More than 80,000 items are included 
in the collection, among them elabo- 
rately prepared religious volumes 500 
years old, examples from the first print- 
ing press used in this country, letters 
of famous men, and a vast number of 
printing oddities, such as miniature 
books a half-inch in size. 

The library was assembled under the 
guidance of the late Henry Lewis Bul- 
len, its curator under the ATF owner- 
ship, who once defined the collection’s 
aim as the “stimulation of American 
printers to achieve and surpass the 
standards of excellence which prevail 
abroad.” In essence, this is what is 
hoped for the famous collection under 
its new ownership, according to its 
present director, Dean C. C. Williamson. 
In addition, new courses of study, par- 
ticularly in the School of Journalism. 
are expected to be erected around the 
collection. 

Scope and variety of the typographic 
collection is “surprisingly broad,” ac- 
cording to Doctor Williamson, and of 
such magnitude that years of pains- 
taking work are expected to be required 
for the complete task of cataloging all 
the items. Printed material alone com- 
prises 16,600 items, which include 6,500 
books, 3,500 volumes of periodicals, 5,000 
pamphlets, 200 scrapbooks, 500 portfo- 
lios and boxes, and at least 1,000 miscel- 
laneous items. 

Also in the collection are examples of 
all varieties of type and typesetting de- 
vices and woodcuts, 300 portraits, 227 
medals, various sculpture, typecasting 
and binding implements, and a host of 
miscellaneous printed and manuscript 
material. Many of the rarer items have 
never been offered for public sale. 

Highly prized is a copy of the cele- 
brated Canon Missae, printed in 1458 by 
Fust and Schoeffer, one-time partners 
of Gutenberg. Only two copies of this 
work are in existence, this the only one 
in the United States. A single page from 
the Gutenberg Bible is also included in 
the collection. 


Label Catalog 

A complete assortment of labels, de- 
signed to fit any conceivable need, is 
contained in a catalog issued by the 
Lehmann Printing and Lithographing 
Company, of San Francisco. More than 
100 million stock labels are kept on hand 
by the Lehmann company, which also 
prints labels of private or special design. 


Adopt Expansion Program 

With a view toward increasing its 
manufacturing facilities, the Dayton 
Envelope Company, an affiliate of the 
Howard Allied Mills, Dayton, Onio, has 
purchased the building it now occupies 
under lease, and which contains about 
150,000 square feet of floor space. In an- 
nouncing the purchase, H. A. Legge, 
managing director of Howard Allied 
Mills, said that the envelope manufac- 
turing business of the company had in- 
creased 300 per cent during the past 
three years, and that indications of fur- 
ther increases would probably require 
further expansion. Additional machin- 
ery and other equipment now on order 
is expected to be installed soon after 








Frank Smith Takes War Job 

Frank J. Smith, president of the John 
P. Smith Company, Rochester, New 
York, and a past-president of the 
United Typothetae of America, has been 
appointed chief administrative officer in 
the Army’s Rochester Ordnance Dis- 
trict, but will serve in a civilian capac- 
ity. His job is to procure weapons for 
war purposes from manufacturers in 
Upstate New York, and he has final 
authority in codrdinating the activities 
of the district from the time contracts 
are entered into until the weapons are 
delivered at places designated. 

Army Officers in charge of the district 
announced that Mr. Smith had been 
recommended by a select committee of 


Building purchased in Dayton, Ohio, by the Dayton Envelope Company. Improvements are planned 


the first of the year. The company has 
just completed the sixth year of its 
operations, during which time it has be- 
come rated as a leader in its field. 


Name W. B. Marsh to New Post 

William B. Marsh has been named 
vice-president of William E. Rudge’s 
Sons, New York City, according to an 
announcement by Frederick G. Rudge, 
president of the company. Mr. Marsh, a 
former vice-president of the Grace Na- 
tional Bank of New York City, has 
served as public relations counsel for 
American Type Founders. 


Art Calendar Appreciated 

C. P. Elston, of the advertising de- 
partment of West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company, is gratified over the 
reception given the large calendar is- 
sued for 1942 by the company. The 
calendar, about 23 by 32 inches, had 
printed thereon in colors the reproduc- 
tion of a painting, titled “The Clermont 
Making a Landing at Cornwall on the 
Hudson in 1810,” done by the American 
artist, Edward Lamson Henry. Below the 
picture, its size being 21 by 11 inches, 
appears the calendar for each of the 
twelve months on the one sheet. Mr. 
Elston said that many requests had been 
received for additional copies of this 
beautiful calendar. 





the district’s advisory board, and that 
he had taken the position at a sacrifice 
of his personal affairs. 

Mr. Smith entered his father’s print- 
ing business at 18, and became presi- 
dent of the company at the age of 35, 
in 1922. He served as president of the 
U.T.A. in 1928-’29, and again for two 
terms from 1933 to ’35. 


Spray Makers Get Okay Label 

An approval label, to be used on con- 
tainers of spray material which meas- 
ures up to certain standards of health 
requirements, has been adopted after a 
year of codperative efforts by the 
Graphic Arts Spray Manufacturers, it 
was announced last month. 

The label testifies that the product of 
the group member using it was “ana- 
lyzed by a reputable laboratory and in- 
gredients considered as not harmful to 
health when used in non-offset spray 
devices.” 

Graphic Arts Spray Manufacturers is 
composed of the following firms: Beach 
Nonpareil Compounds, Richmond Hill, 
New York; Binks Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago; Craig Corporation, New 
York City; Delaney & Company, Phila- 
delphia; Nu-Method Sales Corporation, 
New York City; Paisley Products, New 
York City; Sprayomatic Products Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, and the Triangle Ink 
& Color Company, of Brooklyn. 
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THERE’S AN 


FOR YOU IN EACH 


There’s new business for you in the old 
year’s business. This is open season on 
annual reports. Go after them—with the 


right Eagle-A papers! 


The modern annual report tells its story 
interestingly, graphically — with pictures 
and text as well as with figures. Good, 
well-prepared dummies will help you land 


@ EAGLE-A AMERICAN EGGSHELL TEXT 


@ EAGLE-A OPAQUE 
@ EAGLE-A ALBION OFFSET 























OF THESE PLANTS 


your share of these worth-while jobs. 


The choice of paper for annual reports 
is important. Eagle-A papers suggest qual- 
ity and stability, and assure easy printing. 
In the well-known Eagle-A group there 
is a wide choice of papers suitable for 
annual reports. Ask your Eagle-A mer- 


chant for samples of— 
@ EAGLE-A ALBION TEXT 


@ EAGLE-A GLENDALE 
@ EAGLE-A L’AIGLON 


and other dependable grades. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers of nationally-known Eagle-A Bonds, Ledgers, Offsets, Writings, Bristols, Mimeographs, 
Books, Covers, Advertising Papers and Papeteries. Also Technical, Industrial and Special Papers. 
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FIVE VITAL STEPS _— 


BREAK A SELLING 


THAT CAN MAKE OR 00°" sag 

A good inspiration deserves Superior execution. Do 
your ideas come through the five vital steps of production 
with all their fire and effectiveness intact? The answer is “yes” 
—when Artwork, Photography, Photo-retouching, Composition 
and Engraving are entrusted to Superior’s 5-Phase Production 
Plan. Day or night we are at your service—yet you pay no 


premium for Superior satisfaction. Give your work the 


protection of Superior production. Telephone SUPerior 7070. 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING COMPANY 


215 West Superior Street Chicago, Illinois 


For Index to Advertisers This Month, See ‘Buyers’ Guide” Page in the Back 











' Wow! Look at that press / | 
go! I'll bet they're 
glad they're using 

MANAGEMENT BOND! 








Si 








a ~ 
ll say! And their 


customer will be glad, 
too—when he gets such 
a good job at low cost! 


















@ WISE PRINTERS KNOW it doesn’t pay 
to risk profits on cheap, untried paper. 
Too often it slows up work, delays de- 
livery, puts you in bad with your cus- 
tomer. 

Keep your costs down and your cus- 
tomers satisfied by using Management 
Bond —a known, dependable, water- 
marked paper made by Hammermill es- 
pecially for low price jobs. 











Management Bond is sturdy ... runs 
well on your presses. It pays two profits 
—one when you print the job... a sec- 


ond when your pleased customer re- 
orders. Quickly available through Ham- 
mermill Agents in white and 10 colors, 
in standard weights and sizes. 

To make your selling easier, send for 
the Management Bond Portfolio. Con- 
tains specimen printed forms. Tells how 
to design a form, what sizes to use for 
economy. 


IP-M-FE. 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania 


Please send me the Management 
Bond Portfolio of printed forms. 









For Items Not Advertised, See Annual. “Readers’ Service Guide,” January, Pages 9-12 



















































@ Whether you use large or small 
machines . . . in single units or 
batteries ... they need auto- 
naLehireemel-¥eY-alololo)(-Mieloldiaohilolamigels 
instant starting, higher speeds, 
longer runs, lower maintenance, 
less spoilage! Good reasons 
why BiJuR-metered lubrication 
is standard for press equipment. 


BIJUR LUBRICATING CORPORATION 
LONG ISLAND CITY * NEW YORK 


Diyur 
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ss AUTOMATICALLY (v0 LUBRICATION 





DO YOU WANT an authoritative, scientific | FE N V E L O P o S a 


and unbiased RATING OF YOUR LETTERHEAD? | 
Then just send 3 copies to i ESSENTIAL COURIERS (ic 


j The Letterhead Clinic, Whiting-Plover Paper Co. j IN WAR AND PEACE ™“* 
2 Whiting Road, Stevens Point, Wisconsin i United States Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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The Art of 


~~ SPACING~~— 


By Samuel A. Bartels 


The why and wherefore of correct spac- 

ing for title pages, straight matter, 

advertisements. 110 pages; illustrated. The ART of 

BLOCK CUTTING 

Price: $7.75 By HANKAMMER & LAMPE 

lowe to gd seal = 8 O@ 

The Inland Printer sien bitten, amaliae 
CHICAGO instructions; prints. 

The INLAND PRINTER 
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MILL BRAND PAPERS 
WHOSE PRINTABILITY IS CONSTANTLY MAINTAINED AT A 
HIGH STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


W. C. HAMILTON & SONS wmiaquon, PENNSYLVANIA 
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tical dream by Napoleon. There 

on the Hudson! Spewing black 

y “invented” it. And inspiring 

|... the seven seas. The entire 

hat she was good for . .. an inspiration! 


OR PRINTERS GOOD FOR? | 
rry to you a torch that’s lighted with 
motivates ideas. Throwing the switch 


that puts your own power into action .. .” y this Tonic . . . But it is yours for the ask- 


ing. Call your printer today ... now... and ask him to send you Westvaco Inspirations for 
Printers, Number 133..1t’s as well freighted with inspiration as was Fulton’s Clermont... and 
's' anding ready to carry you into new lands of opportunity . . . where words and pictures and 

rt and ink are merged in the manner that aims to make sales dreams come true. 


Pecan me 











ell me it 
© Seote 


Printers of America! This insert, with copy exactly as shown above, will appear in 
the March issues of a group of advertising magazines. Your Westvaco Distributor 
will, upon request, send you a supply of the current issue, No. 133, in order that 
you may be able to forward copies, without delay, to those who ask for them. 


VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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BLUE BOY 


5 WHEEL BLUE BOY 
MODEL S 


6 WHEEL BLUE BOY 
MODEL 6 
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ataatn) ‘BLUED LIKE A GUN!” 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC -D SHEPHERD AVES... BROOKLYN 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET CA 
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CONTAINING 10 
CASLON UTILITY BOXES 


Brock and Rankin Hard 
Bindings . . . made to your 
order . . . will magnify the 
beauty and increase the 
sales-appeal of any cata- 
log, as well as add to its 
durability. 


Our craftsmen know how 
best to style covers for reg- 
ular or mechanical binding. 
The extra customer satisfac- 
tion will more than offset 
the slight additional cost of 
Hard Bindings. 


BROCK and RANKIN 


BOOKBINDERS EXCLUSIVELY SINCE 1892 
619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET * CHICAGO 


New System 


LINOTYPE 
Operating Handbook 


Become a fast, clean, touch-system Linotype operator with 
minimum training. Use this new course written by former 
operator and instructor. Easy to understand. All that learn- 
ers and teachers want in a practical course on operating, 
care of the machine, mechanical details, hints on modern 
composition and shop practice. Eight handy sections in 
slipcase. Furnishes extra knowledge that brings pay boosts. 


by: B. M. Payor 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THE AUTHOR: 
8. N. FRYER, NEWSPAPER NEWS, WARWICK \ 12/6 
BLDG., SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA at price of 

OR FROM 


THE INLAND PRINTER + CHICAGO. } *c2 











Convenient! Compact! Clean! 


The Munising Pak is another Munising First, 
5000 plus* accurate, mill cut sheets ready 
to print, packaged in a sturdy, dustproof 
container which also serves cs a compact 
storage or delivery unit. The Pak houses 10 
practical Caslon Utility Boxes. The box fits 
the desk drawer. One or ten sheets are in- 
stantly available. Both the box and the Pak 
carry your label. It's there at re-order time. 


THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Each box holds 500 

plus* 84x11 sheets, 

millcut, watermarked, 
white Caslon Bond 


PAK UP NOW AND SELL PACKAGED PRINTING 


SEE YOUR CASLON DISTRIBUTOR 
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A WAR MESSAGE 


to 


ALL EMPLOYERS 


* From the United States Treasury Department * 


Winninc Tus War is going to take the mightiest effort 
America has ever made—in men, in materials, and in 
money! Every dollar, every dime that is not urgently 
needed for the civilian necessities of food, clothing, and 
shelter, must, if we are to secure final Victory, be put into 
the war effort. 

An important part of the billions required to produce 
the planes, tanks, ships, and guns our Army and Navy 
need must come from the sale of Defense Bonds. Only 
by regular, week by week, pay-day by pay-day invest- 
ment of the American people can this be done. 

This is the American way to win. This is the way to 
preserve our democratic way of life. 

Facing these facts, your Government needs, urgently, 
your cooperation with your employees in immediately 
enrolling them in a 


PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN 


The Pay-Roll Savings Plan is simple and efficient. 
It provides, simply, for regular purchases by your em- 
ployees of United States Defense Bonds through system- 
atic—yet voluntary—pay-roll allotments. All you do is 
hold the total funds collected from these pay-roll allot- 
ments in a separate account and deliver a Defense Bond 
to the employee each time his allotments accumulate to 
an amount sufficient to purchase a Bond. 

The Pay-Roll Savings Plan has the approval of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress for Indus- 
trial Organization, and the Railroad Brotherhoods. It is 
now in effect in several thousand companies varying in 
number of employees from 3 to over 10,000. 

In sending the coupon below, you are under no obliga- 
tion, other than your own interest in the future of your 
country, to install the Plan after you have given it your 


U.S. Defense BONDS * STAMPS 


consideration. You will receive—l, a booklet describing 
how the Plan. works; 2, samples of free literature fur- 
nished to companies installing the Plan; 3, a sample 
employee Pay-Roll Savings authorization card; and 4, 
the name of your State Defense Bond administrator who 
can supply experienced aid in setting up the Plan. 

To get full facts, send the coupon below 
—today! Or write, Treasury Department, Sec- 
tion B, 709 Twelfth St., NW., Washington, D. C. 


HOW THE PAY-ROLL SAVINGS 
PLAN HELPS YOUR COUNTRY 


It provides immediate cash now to produce the finest, 
deadliest fighting equipment an Army and Navy ever 
needed to win. 


It gives every American wage earner the opportunity for 
financial participation in National Defense. 


By storing up wages, it will reduce the current demand 
a consumer goods while they are scarce, thus retarding 
inflation. 


It reduces the percentage of Defense financing that must 
be placed with banks, thus putting our emergency financ- 
ing on a sounder basis. 


It buildsa reserve buying power for the post-war purchase 
of civilian goods to keep our factories running after the 
war. 


It helps your employees provide for their future. 
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“FOR YOU...IN ’42’’ INSISTON ROBERTS 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


NUMBERING MACHINES: 


Because actuating 
pawl swing and 
plunger are geared 
together (direct 
drive), there is 





minimum wear on 
vital parts — your 





assurance of many 
years of useful life. 


5-Wheel Model 27—S1200 AO)? _ $7720 144 


6-Wheel Model 28—$1 spe 40% —$g40 net 
1. Forward or Backward Movement sai or eae 


Your 2. Roman or Gothic style figures 16,000* SAY 0. K. 
Choice 3+ 10% Trade-in allowance nannies 


4. Extra Disc ts i antities is p 
xtra Discounts in quantities Write for Free Bulletin to 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. KIDDER PRESS CO. pover, N.H. 


694-710 JAMAICA AVE. | BROOKLYN, NEW YORK Sole Sales Agent iy 























GROVE'S i) Ni Weal =| Women! Be ESTIMATORS! 


Gauge Pins and Grippers Learn HOW by mail in 25 Lessons 


cpa out PRINTERS | PRODUCTS raters 


"No-Slip” Gauge Pin at ; 

Military service draft 
STANDARDS FOR PRICE DETERMINATION acne wauaaion, Gar 
25 lesson course in- 
cludes personal coach- 
ing and 3 bound books 
—actual production 
records oncomposition, 


Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making press work and bindery 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached operations. Thorough 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan training means better 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. Published for and serving progressive printers =. Ay vic Write 
Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins throughout North America. Inquiries are invited. ag mana bes 

“ tig i eos csecegn , Full information sent upon request to our offices. as you go. 
rder from Your Dealer or Direc 
JACOB R. GR PRODUCTION STANDARDS CORPORATION | JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 
ne ae OF ESTIMATING 
4024 Brandywine St, N. W., Washineten, D.C Publishers and Consultants to the 
sith Mt ooo: dean Nitec Graphic Arts and Allied Industries Dept. 5, 105 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 
es 737 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 
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p ° Abi COOLMAN’S RAPID 

nactical Hints on TYPE CALCULATORS 
P B E & § WJ 0 K Designed to simplify the method 
of fitting copy so that either the 


copy writer or printer can rapidly 


hy &. £. Sz John determine the space copy will 


occupy when set in type. Separate 


ite ee S calculator for Monotype and Lino- 

ice—no - 

: +h, or $3.50fortheset. 

fective. Solves your press seen cnet meine 
For Sale by 


problems. 201 pages. 
The INLAND PRINTER 
The Inland Printer ¢ Chicago y 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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The Kid Boos Babylon, Boosts 


e e e stands for Unusual 
The one that stands out 4 Sh e 
Of course it’s a KIMBLE Aft 


There’s never a doubt. 

@ “Got a new one to show you, Pop. That's the 
badge of slave No. 1000 owned by the 
king of Ancient Babylon.” 


Motors by kK | AY | B L EK * “What a way to number anything!“ 


@ “Sure! Howdja like to buy a typographic number- 
; AN TYPE FOUNDERS ‘ ‘ < 
Betributed by AMERIC : ing machine that made smudges like that?” 
Branches and Sales Agents in 25 Cities 


* “They didn’t have non-tilting plungers 
then.” 


@ “Nor did anybody else till Wetter made ‘em.” 


* “Remember why the plunger in a Wetter 
Numbering machine can’t smudge?” 


~ * _ a @ “Pop, I’ve learned that one.” 
(rf aa Cs x “Spill it.” 
et on t @ “The plunger in a Wetter Numbering Machine 


works up and down in a jointless cylinder 


CHALLENGE which supports it on all sides, like the 
piston in an engine. It can’t wobble, so it 


PAPER DRILL can’t tilt and therefore will not smudge.” 


@ More printers * “Head of the class!“ 


and binders are @ “Sure Wetter’s head of its class.” 

choosing Chal- “ Qu 
me lenge than any * “So what? 

other paper drill... @ “We number better with a Wetter.” 
they're making money 
on loose-leaf jobs, ad- 
vertising novelties, in- 
dexing, and many other 
types of work requiring 
drilling, slotting, and 
cornering. The Chal- 
lenge line includes 
everything from a hand- 
power bench model to 
electro-hydraulic power 
units — all equipped 
with the Challenge 
Automatic Trip Gage 
and having facilities for 
slotting and cornering. 
Ask for details today! 


Style for Every Requirement | FIN3SI(G-aiiaittcn yal keen 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. ATLANTIC AVE. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Main Office and Factory: Eastern Sales Office: Sold by all dealers and branches 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 50 Church Street, NEW YORK AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
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Horace T. Hunter, President 
John R. Thomp Vice-President and T: 
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309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes the most reliable and significant 
information on matters concerning the printing and allied in- 
dustries. Contributions are solicited but should be concisely 
stated and presented in typewritten manuscript. 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in ad- 
vance. Sample copies, $0.40; $0.45 in Canada and Newfound- 
land; none free. Make all remittances payable to Tradepress 
Publishing Corporation. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada and Newfoundland, add 
50c a year to the above prices; foreign, not included in postal 
union, add $1.00 a year. For countries within postal union, 
including Spain, no additional. Make foreign money orders 
payable to Tradepress Publishing Corporation. Foreign post- 
age stamps are not acceptable. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

S. Christensen, Box 536, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Donald F. 
Hunter, Mer., Quadrant House, 55 Pall Mall, S. W. 1, 
London, England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o mowepnne:. News, Warwick Building, 
Hamilton Street, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 





PRINTING PLATES 

AND CUTTING TOOLS 

Make your own tint plates 

—Print perfectly on all 

presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No 314445. all papers. 

Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 


TI-P! COMPANY. S W. Cor.10th and Broadway KANSAS CITY. MO. 


REBUILT MACHINERY 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CYLINDER FIRST SEE IF AUTOMATICS 


PRESSES: bj oO Oo D AND PLATENS: 


eo 56- FA LCO Miehle Verticals. 


Single color Mieht —”* 
ngle color Miehles, HAS ellys. 
all sizes. IT Miehte Newspaper 
Press, 4 page, 8 col. 
10 x 15 and (2 x (8 
CUTTERS, ETC. 
Power Cutters—all ginge sisilinonaal 
extension detiveries Cc. & P. Craftsman 
for above machines Automatic. Open 
if desired. Patent Base. jobbers, all sizes. 
Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for feir dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


47-01 35th Street, Long Island City, N. Y., Tel. Stilwell 4-8026 
Chicago Office: 343 S. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 











Babcock and Premiers. 


No. 4 Miehle Auto- 
matie Unit. 


NOTE: Feeders and 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situations 
Wanted,” 75 cents per line, minimum $1.50; under all other 
headings, $1.00 per line, minimum, $2.00. Approximately 55 
characters to the line, address or box number to be counted. 
Price the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany order. Closing date 26th of preceding month. 








BOOKS: Printers’ Technical 





RULES FOR DIVIDING WORDS—English, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, German, Dutch, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Danish, Finnish. All for 25c. Order from the Book Dept., The 
Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
BACK COPIES and BOUND VOLUMES of The Inland Printer 
for sale. Let us know what you need to complete your file; 
state preference for loose copies or volumes. We’ll quote or 
tell you where to get them. Address The Inland Printer. 
STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD— 
Easy to use—hardens like iron: 5% by 9% inches. Send 
$1.25 for 12, postpaid. The Inland Printer Book Dept., 309 
West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II]. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF IDEAS 
A veritable university education in layout and mailing- 
_ piece design; hundreds of ready-to-sell dummy illustra- 
tions. Size 11144 x 14 inches: 280 pages. $20.00. Send order to 
The Inland Printer Book Dept.—enclose check and we'll pre- 
pay postage. 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND PLATEMAKING FOR PHOTO- 
LITHOGRAPHY 
By I. H. Sayre—A book by the authority who amazed the 
attenders at the Lithographers Convention Clinic. $5.00. 
Send order to The Inland Printer Book Dept.—enclose check 
and we'll prepay postage. 
PRESSMAN’S POCKET MANUAL. The Answer to many 
Pressroom Problems—$1.00. The Inland Printer Book De- 
partment, Chicago, Ill. 


THE SCIENCE OF IMPOSITION 
By John Reed—Illustrates and explains lockup layouts for 
most folding machines. Includes folders and books. $5.00. 
Send order to The Inland Printer Book Dept.—enclose check 
and we’ll prepay postage. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Owner of highly profitable small job and specialty printing 
plant in Southern metropolis, now in military service and 
unable to give it close attention, desires to sell all or part 
interest to capable manager. No encumbrances. Going con- 
cern. Net profit around $10,000.00 per year. Full particulars 
exchanged with responsible parties. Write Box 502, 2121 
Virginia Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
FOR SALE 
BOOK BINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particu- 
lars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
TWO COLOR web offset press (Webendorfer) 20” web x 22%” 
cut off or rewind, Speed 10,000 two-color sheets per hour. 
Practically new. Address Box F 507, The Inland Printer. 
FOR SALE—38-inch Seybold auto cutter; rebuilt and fully 
guaranteed. Box F 405. The Inland Printer. 


REPRODUCTION PROOFS 
GOOD REPRODUCTION PROOFS, how to make them at low 


cost. Read “Etch Proofs,” by F. H. Bartz. Sent 10 day ap- 
proval. $1.00 copy. G. Arts R. F., 18 E. Kinzie St., Chicago. 



























































SITUATIONS WANTED 
Executives and Managers 








Printing Production Executive—With initiative and ability: 
practical commercial and advertising printing. Many years 

selling Fine Papers. Willing to go anywhere. In my 50s— 

still going strong. Address Box F 526. 

COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN and Pressroom Foreman, 30 
and 20 years exp., respectively, in high class production. 

Color work, publications and job work. Broad knowledge of 

plant operation. Must be permanent. References. Box F 528. 








Composing Room 




















MEGILL’S aioe Tenge 
Patent FOR JOB 


PRESSES 


UICK ON ... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, with extra 


Tongues. Reg. U.S. Pat. Office The Pioneer in 1870 





MEGILL’S GAUGE PINS 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- 
per Fingers, etc. The original—and the best. 
Circular on request. Sold by dealers. 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


TYPOGRAPHER—Printer. Photo-engraving. Exp. Draft class 
3-A. Now employed. Age 28. Chas. Miller, Decorah, Ia. 


PROOFREADER—=35 yrs. Al exp. ptr., supt., office, bus. mgr. 
Steady. Someone needs my expr. Address Box F 416. 
Miscellaneous 
EDITOR-REPORTER; U Grad. 27, married, draft exempt. 6 
yrs. gen. newspaper exp., predominantly editorial; desk, 
leg-work, lay-out, press photography. Some adv. & circu. 
Formerly with popular national picture mag. Metro. daily & 
weekly background. Held responsible jobs, Fiction & features 
for synds. Can take long hours and handle tough job. Reli- 
able. Locate anywhere. Excellent references. No drifter. Ad- 
dress Box F 527, The Inland Printer. 
NON-UNION PROOFREADER—Ptr.—35 yrs. shop-office, best 
plants. Steady. Good health. Pers. interv. Box F 525. 

















MEGILL’S Double Grip 
Patent GAUGES 


VISE GRIP... adjustable... used for 
any stock. $1.75 set of 3, with extra 
Tongues. 


763 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 
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WE CAN MAKE | 
| i. 


M. Kamtnsteen ic 








Paper and carbon to make forms and deliv- 
eries to meet your requirements . . . near nor- 
mal delivery for every type Continuous, Auto- 
graphic Register or One-time Carbon Snap-a- 
part form . . . even faster delivery for defense 
industry is yours for the asking. 


Let us tailor a Hano Lithographed form to 
your exact need and remove the bottleneck 
from your paper work... there is no obligation 
for sketches. 


Our complete design and quotation service 
is free to consumer or dealer . . . write today 
for details. 


DEALERSHIPS OPEN 


CENTRAL, SOUTHERN 
and WESTERN STATES 





PHILIP HANO COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
HOLYOKE ,MASS. 








Completely self-contained and self-regulating. Easy to 
install. No switchboard, voltage regulator or other ex- 
ternal control apparatus needed. Sizes 15 to 90 kw. 


| on your own, and glad of it. when you've a 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Electric Set generating current for you. 
You pay only for what you use—at a rate that is established 
solely by the efficiency of your own equipment. No “de- 
mand” charges! No “peak load” rates just because a lot of 
other consumers may be wanting power at the same time! 

But the story of low-cost electricity via a “Caterpillar” 
Diesel goes even deeper. . . . The reason thousands of en- 
thusiastic owners find TOTAL cost running about | cent per 
kilowatt-hour lies in the features for efficiency and long life 
of these simple, rugged power-plants themselves. 

The fuel system, for instance, burns even such extra-cheap 
fuel as No. 3 domestic burner oil—cleanly and completely— 
no matter what the speed or load. It stays efficient — has 
absolutely no operating adjustments. “Hi-Electro” hardened 
crankshaft and cylinder liners, dual cooling. positive-protec- 
tion fuel and oil filters are further features for economy and 
dependability. They help to make “Caterpillar” Diesel the 
power for printing and other establishments requiring power 
for widely varying loads. 

If your power is now costing you 2 cents or more per 
kilowatt-hour and monthly bills are averaging $50 or over, 
you can cut it down decisively with a “Caterpillar” Diesel. 

» 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. Tell us something about 
your plant set-up, power requirements, present power type and cost 
and we'll gladly estimate the savings possible with a ‘Caterpillar’ 
Diesel. Or, see your ‘Caterpillar’ dealer. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 
DIESEL ENGINES AND ELECTRIC SETS 


FOR VICTORY — Our armed forces have first call on ''Caterpillar"’ produc- 
tion. We thank customers who have suffered delivery delays by giving clear 
right-of-way to our Victory efforts. 
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CLASSIFIED BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Consult This Index First for All Advertisers in This Issue 





AIR CONDITIONING-HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet “Air 
Conditioning and Humidity Control.” 





BLANKETS: MAKE-READY 


CORK, RUBBER, SYNTHETIC OR 

COMBINATION —all gauges, all 
presses; guaranteed _ service. Acme 
Press Blanket Co., 162 N. Wells, Chicago. 








By H. B. COOPER 


A delightful way to a 


learn the art of 
proofreading. Text in 
narrative style. Price 
includes postage. Cloth Edition 


The Inland Printer - Chicago 











BRONZING MACHINES 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS — og all 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 


| Largest assortment of Pads. Best selling line of Art Blotters. Wrae 
fer cataleg in which you are interested. Orders filled immediately. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO. 
MARKET AND 49TH STS. “PHILADELPHIA. PA. 











WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 

CO., 1062 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the mar- 
ket; write for sample books and prices. 





CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for 
advertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush 
Calendar Imptg. Co., 109 Worth St., New 
York, N. Y. 





CHASES: STEEL 





ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


Ba) STEEL CHASES 


with “> go measure for 


STYLES AND SIZES ON. REQUEST 
SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 
429 S. Clinton St. Chicago, III. 














COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 

engraved stationery. Samples with 
discount to printers. Siegrist > he ial 
Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 





CUTTERS: PAPER 


PEERLESS GEM 25” & 30” Lever Cutters 
and parts now made by Missouri-Cen- 
tral Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 





Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing Advertisers Indexed Above 





DRILLS: PAPER 
“SPINNIT 


ELECTRIC 
PAPER DRILL 


$57.59 

INCL. OWE j°@ 

HOLLOW BIT = : 
TABLE 12 X18 

CHIP DISPOSAL 


e 
ADJUSTABLE 
GAUGES & STOPS 


FULL INCH 
OF PAPER 
AT A STROKE 


e 
Extra Bits 











GY 
Y ATTACHMENTS: Z 
Z SLITTER $6.00 SLOTTER $7.50 U 
7 Plugs in like drill bit j 
YG “e ry 
Z HAND POWER “‘SPINNIT”’ $37.50 Z 





9 7 
Stewart’s Embossing Board 
Makes Embossing Easy 
Simply wet it, attach to tympan 
and let press run until dry; no 
heating or melting. Sheets 534x9!/2 
in. Send $1.25 for a dozen, post- 
paid, complete with instructions. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 











ENVELOPE PRESSES 


LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, 
sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M per hour. Be- 

ing used by U. S. Gov. Ptg. Office, POST 

MFG. WORKS, 671 Diversey, Chicago. 





GALLEY LOCKS 
Save 90% Tie-Up Time 


“Fu ] loch” 


NO-STRING TIE-UP SYSTEM 
Galley Locks and Adjustable Tie-Ups 


RIEHL GALLEY LOCK CO. 


1312 Ontario St. Cleveland, Ohio 








LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE METAL FEEDERS 
New Reid hot metal Feeder $95; used Mono- 

melts, used Margach feeders bought and sold. 
Wm. Reid Co., 2271 Clybourn, Chicago. 





MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 


Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 


FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay 
method, Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. 
Apply on company letterhead for free instruction 
books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 228,,Souymbia Ave 














MENU COVERS 
Cash In on Menu Cover Profits 


Send for NEW folder and price list. Largest 

exclusive line! Priced to. meet all competition. 

Buy direct from manufacturer. Act y! 
SANITARY MENU COVER CO. 

910 W. Van Buren Street Chicago, Ill. 





MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and _ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Il. 





















































Twelve Colors: 


PORT 


CHICAGO 
SAN: FRANCISCO 






PAPER: GUMMED 


*Grain the Long Way. 


HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CO. 


MILLS: Port Huron, Michigan 


PRESSES: ROTARY PRINTING 
DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., rotary 

and flat-bed web presses; stereo. and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 












SALES BOOKS 





23 x35— 200Mt 
23 x 35— 280Mf 
{Long and Short Grain. 


BEREA, 


NEW 


Bs) < : 1 
1D. a 
India, Goldenrod, Spanish Yellow, Mandarin, 


Oriental Red, Brown, Gray, Light Blue, Blue, Green, White, Black. 


LIGHTWEIGHT — 20x 26—130M 26x 40— 260M* 
HEAVYWEIGHT — 20x 26—180M 26x40—360M* 


10) = 8 (@) 
p40) 3.4 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY taking sales 
book orders, Ask for liberal dealer 
plan. ADAMS BROS. CO., Topeka, Kans. 








PRINTING SCHEDULES 








Send for a free set of U.S. Navy Aircraft 
Squadron Poster Stamps with album, 
printed on McLaurin-Jones Guaran- 
teed Flat Gummed Paper — they'll 
give you a clue to poster stamp use 
that can mean extra press runs for you! 


printing order. 











FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG 


Gives you the up-to-date selling value for every 
Inspires confidence, 
builds patronage. 


Write today for details of trial-order plan 
PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


for “Tips 
pressman. 


31% by 5 











McLAURIN-JONES 
COMPANY 
BROOKFIELD, MASS. 










printer. 
PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY & SUPPL. 
HALFTONE SCREENS, Vacuum 


back. 
Greenwood, Miss. 


PRINTING PRICE GUIDE—simplified, 

fast and accurate. 
take the place of Franklin or Printed 
Products but will price, Quick, 90% of 
jobs for average, medium large or small 
Leased for $7.50 per year. 
der one on ten-day approval or money 
Lawrence Printing Co., 


THE 


and Platen presses.” 
shooter for the pressman and assistant 
It gives you 
perience at your finger tips on 
subjects of presswork. 
% inches. Order your copy now 
— enclose $1.50 to get it postpaid from 
Book Department 
INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 


TIPS ON PRESSWORK 


REVISED EDITION ON 


Orders come from all parts of the globe 
on Presswork—Cylinder 


It i 


Si 





SALE 


s the trouble 
25 ex- 
vital 
111 pages, 


years 


ze, 


Ill. 





Not intended to 
TYPEFOUNDERS 


Or- DRY 


Inc., 


MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 








Frames, Lenses, Cameras, Cold-Top 
Enamel, Acid Proof Process Ink. Write 
for bargain list, stating wants. Can save 
you up to 50% One of the largest screen 
stocks in U. S. Moore Laboratories, 4835 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





RUBBER PRINTING PLATE VULCANIZERS 


H. H. H. ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC Vul- 

canizer and our proven methods insure 
precision rubber printing plates. 
Heinrich, Inc., 200 Varick St., New York. 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC.. 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 





1: AB: 2 


WIRE 





THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 

W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Complete plate making equipment for 
lithography and photo-engraving. Cam- 
eras, Whirlers, Printing Frames, etc. 


AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED e SQUARE AND TRUE e ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS o SEND FOR BOOKLET 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long. Island City, New York 





plies. 






























iio ae 
for Lithographers, Printers, and 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 


PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 
WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 
iE ET A TET SI 








RELIABLE Rubber Plate Vulcanizers, 

sizes to fit all shops. Complete sup- 
Stereotype Equipment Co., 2815 
Irving Park Road, Chicago, IIl. 








SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 








Emboss0 


Hard, Flexible and Permanent. 








* 


Is Raised 
ing at 
As simple to operate as 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 


A wealth 


Print- 
its best. 


of information. 


An illustrated price list 
of Vandercookand Hack- 
er proving and premake- 
ready equipment. Every 
printer should have one. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 


900 N KILPATRICK AVE., CHICAGO 








aINGDAHL BINDERY 
Edition Book Binders 


I “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 


! EN) 














For Items Not Advertised, See Annual “Readers’ Service Guide,” 













NATIONAL 


ROTARY NUMBERING HEADS 


for dependable, accurate num- 
bering (right angle & parallel) 
at highest cylinder speeds 


ALTAIR MACHINERY CORPORATION 


January, Pages 9-12 
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55 VANDAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 






































FEBRUARY, 1942 


iY, Volume 108 * Number 5 


Shand 
Print 


LEADING ARTICLES 


Machine and Supply Men Regard Future with 
Confidence. By Richard Joiner 


In Time of War Prepare for Peace. 
By E. E. Sheldon 


Envelopes an Advertising Medium in Old Days. 
By Etna M. Kelley 


Regensteiner Career an Inspiration to All 
in Graphic Arts. By A. G. Fegert 


Idea Pirates View Printers as Easy Victims 


@ The Leading Business 
and Technical Journal of 
the World in the Printing 
and Allied Industries © @ 





Human Interest in Annual Reports Is Aid to 
Employe Relations. By C. D. Pendergrast 


Semantics Is More Than Some Antics. 
By E. N. Teall 


Tricks with Type and Rules 


DEPARTMENTS 


Pressroom 
Proofroom 

Salesman’s Corner 

Specimen Review 

The Month’s News 
Typographic Scoreboard .... 67 


Advertising Service 
Books for Printers 











J. L. Frazier, Editorand Manager FrankS. Easter, Promotion Manager 
Richard Joiner, Associate Editor H.Goodenow, Circulation Manager 





Western Advertising: William R. Joyce, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Eastern Advertising: John E. Allen, at 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Representative: Don Harway & Company, 420 Market Street, San Francisco 





THE INLAND PRINTER, February, 1942, Volume 108, No. 5. Published monthly by Trade- 
press Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois (Eastern Of- 
fice, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City). Subscription is $4.00 a year in advance; single 
copies, 40 cents. Canada, $4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents. Foreign, $5.00; single 
copies, 50 cents. Entered as Second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at 
Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 

All manuscripts should be accompanied by adequate postage for their return. THE INLAND PRINTER 
assumes no responsibility for unsolicited contributions, except to accord them courteous attention 


and ordinary care. 





Member Associated Business Papers © Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Directory of Advertisers—Page 92 








SAVE TIME! 
Grind Your Own 
Knives With This 


TYPE B26-60 
KNIFE GRINDER 


Many installations like this (Hungerford 
Holbrook Co., Watertown, N. Y.) are 
assuring printers fast, precision grinding 

- Overcoming costly delays of sending 
knives out. Rogers B26-60 grinds paper- 
cutting knives edge up or down... flat or 
concave bevel. 

5 sizes . . . 26” to 60”. Models for all lengths 

of knives. Write for circular and prices. 


samUELC.ROGERSs company 


183 Dutton Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


ee 











AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


Finest rollers made. Test a set, 
they make your roller dollars go 
farther... help you conserve. 
Pre-conditioned for longer wear. 
See for yourself. Order now. 





AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 

1342 North Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 

225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
1531 Branch St., St. Louis, Mo. 














Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 


Make your spare time count. 

Increase your efficiency in 

order to increase your earn- 

ing power. Mr. Young, in- 

ternationally recognized au- 

thority, has prepared a 

complete, practical course 

based on methods successful 

for years at his American 

Academy of Art. Now his 

teaching is brought to your home. Will help pro- 
fessionals and beginners in art, advertising, print- 
ing, etc, Endorsed by graduates, advertising ex- 
ecutives. Learn and apply layout principles—receive 
individual criticism and revisions by mail. Easy 
payments, Write to Dept. D-242 for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill 


























CROMWELL TYMPAN 


CROMWELL 




















For better presswork Every way you measure it, you'll find every sheet 
of Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan exactly like 


at lower costs... the other. It is always uniform—guaranteed, in fact, 


not to vary .005 inch in thickness throughout an 


entire roll. This simplified makeready, requires less 
packing on the cylinder, fewer spot sheets and per- 
mits working with overlays closer to the printing sur- 


face. Result: cleaner, sharper impressions through- 


TY M PAN out the longest runs. 


Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan comes in rolls 
or sheets, accurately cut to fit any high speed press. 


Get your supply from your local distributor today. 


* The color of Cromwell Tympan has been changed due to F H E C R oO M W E EL L P A P E R C oO . 


absence of chlorine in its preparation. This slight change, made 


necessary by National Defense chlorine needs, in no way 
affects the quality of this famous tympan. 4801-29 S. WHIPPLE ST. . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 























Around typesetting machines the cleaning cloth and the oil can should be ine 
separable. It is especially important, however, to keep oil and graphite 
away from the magazines and matrices to insure smooth operation. 


DO YOUR BIT by taking good care of 


your typesetting machine and matrices 









SuortTacEs of vital war materials are causing an in- 
creasing scarcity of new machinery and supplies. 
This situation will undoubtedly become much more 
severe as time goes on. The conservation of existing 
equipment, therefore, is a patriotic duty as well as 
a business necessity. 

To users of line composing machines and matrices 
Intertype offers a few specific suggestions for the 
conservation of existing equipment, as follows: 


Matrices. Much damage to matrices can be avoided 
by frequent and careful inspections. For example, 
losses caused by excessive wear on lugs can be mini- 
mized by keeping all transfers properly adjusted. 
Detailed instructions for preventing side wall dam- 
age and other pointers on preservation of matrices 


Conserve Existing Equipment and Help Win the War 















are contained in a booklet, Maximum Service From 
Intertype Matrices, which is available on request. 


Spacebands. Keeping the spacebands clean and in 
good repair is particularly important. At least one 
cleaning for each shift is recommended. 


Magazines. Keep magazines clean, free from oil, 
and in good repair to insure maximum service. 


Lubrication. Finally, and most important, keep 
your machines clean and well lubricated. Replace’ 
worn parts before they cause damage. A booklet en- 
titled An.Ounce of Prevention Is Worth a Pound of 
Cure, which outlines a systematic checkup, will be 
sent on request. Write to INTERTYPE CorPorRATION, 
360 Furman St., Brooklyn, N. Y., or nearest brancl:. 








